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THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED 


Mr. Harald Peake reports on another successful year 





Mr. Harald Peake: “The task ahead of 





us is to sell in the more competitive mar- 
kets at home and abroad the increasing 
production of our steel and tinplate works. 
A thriving national export trade is the key 
to our Suture prosperity.” 
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Inthe course of his Annual Statement to Share- 
holders, the Chairman, Mr. Harald Peake, said: 
@“In a year during which the iron and 
steel industries of both the United States of 
America and of the United Kingdom have ex- 
perienced a marked depression, the Company 
has been successful in attaining a modest 
increase in turnover from £109,488,348 to 
£113,329,707.” 
@‘‘In spite of lower prices in the export 
market, the total value of our direct exports 
was £27,407,000 compared with £29,543,000 
in the previous year. If the value of the in- 
direct exports of our customers’ goods is 
added, the total value of our products sold 
in the export market during the past year 
has increased considerably.” 
@ ‘The average earnings of our workpeople 
continued to rise during the year, due to the 
continuing expenditure on new plant and 
machinery and to improved production 
methods.” 
@‘The number of shareholders on the 
register is now 31,500. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the ordinary shares are held by insur- 
ance companies and trustees of pension funds 
representing many hundreds of thousands 
of policy holders and pensioners.” 
@ ‘The Directors feel amply justified in re- 
commending a final dividend and a special 
interim dividend which will bring the return 
to the holders of risk capital to 9 per cent, 
less Income Tax,” 
@ “By the end of the year payments to meet 
expenditure on the Third Development Plan 
amounted to £30,938,956 out of the esti- 
mated total cost of £52,500,000."’ 
@ “It is hoped that an ingot production rate 
of 3,000,000 tons per annum will be attained 
early in 1960.” 
@‘The Steel Division has done well 
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Copies of the full report can be obtained from the Secretary, Margam Mouse, St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 


increase annual ingot production from 
2,095,000 tons in 1957 to 2,178,000 tons in 
1958.” 

@ “In September, 1958, the Tinplate mill at 
Trostre achieved a record output of 11,304 
tons in a week. In July, 1958, Velindre hada 
similar record week of 9,604 tons.” 

@ “Export sales of tinplate represented 36 
per cent of our total sales of tinplate in the 
year.” 

@ “A further development plan at Newport 
estimated to cost £2,250,000 is now proceed- 
ing and should be in partial operation late 
in 1959.”° 

@ “On 3ist March, 1958, the [ron and Steel 
Board announced a general reduction in 
steel prices for the home market, the first to 
be announced since 1938.” 

@ “The Directors have under consideration 
certain projects which, if carried out, would 
have the effect of further increasing the pro- 
duction of tinplate at a fairly early date and 
at a comparatively low cost. A scheme 
on these lines might cost approximately 
£5,000,000 and this expenditure could be 
met fromthe Company's internal resources.” 
@ “The current year has opened with full- 
time working in all divisions and the order 
book for the first quarter of 1959 promises 
well. In the second and third quarters pro- 
duction capacity is expected to increase as 
a result of additional units coming into 
operation. A greater trading surplus is essen- 
tial to enable the Company to meet the 
interest on the heavy capital cost of the third 
development plan. The task ahead of us is 
to sell in the more competitive markets at 
home and abroad the increasing production 
of our steel and tinplate works. A thriving 


national export trade is the key to our 
future prosperity ” 
en “+ 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


PARLIAMENT REASSEMBLED and Mr. Mikoyan, when 
his aeroplane developed engine trouble over the 
Atlantic, very nearly broke up for good. There 
was renewed talk of a Summit Conference, and 59 
per cent. of the United States budget was allocated 
to defence. Treasury approval of the Reynolds- 
Tube Investments take-over bid for the British 
Aluminium Company was formally given. The 
Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement was con- 
cluded, and the drum-head justice in Cuba was not. 


* 





MR. MIKOYAN’S VISIT to the United States ended 
in his having a private quarrel with the State 
Department, which he promptly made as public 
as could be. He insisted that at his interview with 
Mr. Dillon, Under-Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
it had been made clear to him that the State 
Department was insistent on the continuation of 
the Cold War. Apparently Mr. Dillon had not been 
particularly forthcoming with promises to end the 
embargoes on trade with the Soviet Union. Noth- 
ing loth, the State Department described Mr. 
Mikoyan’s remarks as ‘fatuous, and drew an un- 
favourable comparison between the way he had 
been treated in America and the way some visitors 
to Russia were treated. There was a slight restora- 
tion of the earlier cordiality for his departure, but 
when two of his aeroplane’s engines failed over the 
Atlantic, and the pilot made an emergency landing 
in Newfoundland, it was expected that charges of 
sabotage would be bandied about quite soon. 


* 


WHEN PARLIAMENT reassembled after the Christ- 
mas recess, Mr. Macmillan indicated that he was 
almost as willing to meet the Russians as he had 
recently been to meet the British. There were hints 
of a new flexibility in the Western attitude (as there 
had been earlier from Mr. Dulles) over what mat- 
ters could and should be discussed with the 
Russians. President Eisenhower said that the US 
would meet reasonableness with reasonableness 
but would not be pushed around. 


* 


WHEN ENGLISH ELECTRIC put in a tender for turbines 
that had been invited by the American Govern- 
ment, it proved to be £110,000 lower than the 
cheapest American one. Nevertheless, the contract 
went to an American firm. The British Ambassador 
was instructed to protest about this. Meanwhile, 
the battle to decide which of two American groups 
should control the British Aluminium Company 
was finally decided when the Treasury gave its 
consent to the Reynolds-Tube Investments group's 
victory. The contrast in attitudes did not go un- 
remarked, even though the Treasury was at pains 
to declare that control of British Aluminium 
would really remain in Britain. 


* 


IN CUBA, at least 500 so-called ‘war criminals’ were 
about to go on trial. The mass executions slowed 
down, and it was announced by a spokesman for 
the new regime that the trials would be rather less 
summary and would be open to journalists and 
observers from abroad. 


* 


THE TOTAL HIRE-PURCHASE debt outstanding in this 
country increased by £100 million in a year. The 
National Union of Teachers recommended its 
members to accept a 5 per cent. increase in pay 
that had been offered to them. The rains came to 
Britain, and the usual hardy 500 went to Monte 
Carlo. In Bournemouth East the local Labour 
Party secretary applied to Transport House to have 








Maltese grew crosser yet. 


the constituency treated as a marginal one, and the | 
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KING HAROLD 


r is odd that the party leaders should feel the 
de to Meet the People. Whom do they usually 
meet, one wonders? There is something seriously 
wrong somewhere if our leaders regard those 
whom they lead as a different species from 
themselves. 

The purpose of the Meet-the-People tours is 
supposedly to bring the governed and _ the 
Government closer together. (In fact, they merely 
demonstrate how far apart they are.) But this is 
not the function of politicians. What Bagehot 
called the ‘theatrical parts of the Constitution’ 
are now in the hands of the Monarch. The Queen 
and the Royal Family tour this country and the 
rest of the Commonwealth and very properly 
show themselves to the people. But Mr. Mac- 
millan and Mr. Gaitskell are not—or should not be 

‘theatrical’ or ceremonial figures; their function 
is to do things: to propound policies and to put 
them into action, not to exhibit themselves. 

On their Meet-the-People tours, the party 
leaders no longer make speeches. They do not 
even talk. They simply indulged in what Dr. F. W. 
Bateson calls ‘phatic communion’—the _inter- 
change of meaningless friendly noises. The sole 
achievement seems to be to reassure, or depress, 
the public with eye-witness and ear-witness proof 
that Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell are still 
alive. 

It is doubtful if they even do this. As the Prime 
Minister walked with elaborate wariness along 
the slippery pavements of Sunderland and Stock- 
ton, there came over the faces of some of the 
watchers a puzzled, meditative look. ‘How do 
we know this really is Mr. Macmillan?’ they 
seemed to be asking themselves. They cannot 
have been reassured by the remarks made by this 
alleged Macmillan of the legend—‘Thank you so 
much,’ ‘Jolly good,’ ‘Good luck to you all.’ The 
impression given was of a distinguished, polite 
foreigner being steered round -the backwoods of 
some remote colony. It must have been hard to 
believe that this same stranger was once an MP 
for eighteen years in the area. So many details 
of ordinary life appeared to be mysteries to him. 
In the Sunderland shipyard, for example, the 
supposed Macmillan was baffled by a sudden 
change in the behaviour of the workmen when the 
hooter gave its bronchial blast. At one moment, 
they were standing about, arms akimbo among 
great blocks of metal, watching him watching 
them. At the next, they were flooding around and 
past him and out of the shipyard gate. His eye- 
brows twitched in surprise and he muttered 
something to his wife. Lady Dorothy was quicker 
on the uptake. ‘When the whistle blows,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘they all go off for their luncheon.’ 

The Meet-the-People tour, oddly enough, may 


have made more impact on the people who did 
not meet the Prime Minister than on those who 
did. Just reading about the visit in the loca! 
paper, or watching films of it on the local tele- 
vision station, gave North-Easterners the happy 
feeling of being in the news. 

But this new technique is not a return to the 
Gladstonian campaigning methods of 1884. It is 
much more Jike the mass-suggestion methods of 
1984. The tour is a ritual which gains its strength 
from being recorded and re-broadcast across the 
nation. The actual details of the trip, the solid 
handshakes, the treasured clichés have no sig- 
nificance whatsoever. We are just at the begin- 
ning of this new political gambit. Next time, 
perhaps, the Conservative Central Office and 
Transport House may discover that it is noi 
necessary to waste the time of the real Macmillan 
and the real Gaitskell to meet so few people 
Instead, less valuable members of the party, or 
even trained impersonators, will be propelled 
round the provinces. The best-seller of 1969 could 
be ‘I was Gaitskell’s Double,’ by J. P. W. Mallalies: 
or ‘P.M. For A Day, by A. E. Matthews. So Icn 
as the millions who were not present believe 
that the politician really did come down from 
Whitehall to perform a few ceremonial gestures 
on the Town Hall steps, it would not matter tha! 
the few who actually entered the presence retained 
private doubts of the authenticity of the visitor. 

Alternatively, the parties could dispatch some 
pious relics round the countryside to Meet the 
People: Keir Hardie’s cloth cap would provide 
such a sacred ark for the Socialists, a Churchill 
cigar for the Conservatives and Mr. Gladstone's 
axe for the Liberals. These mystical emblems 
would make just as much genuine contact with 
the people as Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell 
have achieved so far. It would be hard to imagine 
a less congenial way of getting to know a stranger 
than to invade his house, his pub or his work- 
place accompanied by anything up to eighty 
reporters, cameramen and officials. Often on the 
tours to date the politician and the people h: 
found themselves ludicrously pinned in opposite 
ends of a room, separated by an immovaine 
barrier of pressmen. At other times they have 
been jammed together in a corner and been 
forced to stare wordlessly into each other's faces 
until the entourage could be persuaded to 
evacuate, 

The politicians should not attempt to rob the 
Monarchy of its symbolic significance by usurp- 
ing its function of personating government. Aper: 
from anything else, the Queen does it much beiter 
than they do. If Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Mac- 
millan want to ginger up their active workers in 
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the constituencies, they can meet them in pri- 
vate. If they want to arouse the nation on some 
explosive issue, they can stump from corner to 
corner and speak their minds in a new Midlothian 
campaign. When they have something to say or do, 
there is no reason why they should not travel as 
much as they like. But there is no excuse for 
them progressing ceremonially through the nation 
like petty princelings of some Ruritanian realm. 
They will meet the people soon enough at the 
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Distribution Difficulties 


By our Industrial Correspondent 


NDER the Distribution of Industry Act the 
U Government offers financial help—loans, and 
in some cases grants—to people establishing or 
extending industries in prescribed areas. The 
qualification for this black list is that the area 
shoujd have had four per cent. unemployment for 
about a year, although the Lancashire cotton 
towns have just been allowed in at below the 
odds because of the concealed unemployment 
created by the precarious state of their principal 
industry, with its short-time and ‘expendable’ 
married women. These incentives to industrialists 
to go to the less obvious areas are linked with 
the system of Industrial Development Certificates, 
which allows the Board of Trade to tell an in- 
dustrialist where he will not put his factory. If 
he is keen enough to develop, it is assumed, he 
will go to a less congested area. 

During the post-war boom the system worked 
well. While in the Thirties half the industrial de- 
velopment in Great Britain took place either in 
London or in the Midlands, the percentage had 
been redticed to twenty by the late Forties, and 
the development areas benefited accordingly. 

The trouble about plans for the channelling of 
energy, however, is that you must have energy. 
At present British industry is not looking around 
wildly for opportunities to expand, and therefore 
cannot be lured to the difficult areas either by 
bait or negative control or by both. Since last 
July the schemes for which financial assistance 
has been approved promise work for only 1,000 
of the 100,000 unemployed in these areas. 

If the press reports that Mr. Macmillan planned 
to call in Lord Chandos as an industrial adviser 
were to prove correct, the Prime Minister might 
hear of some illuminating experience on this 
scheme. Lord Chandos was appointed chairman 
of the Northern Ireland Development Council 
when it was established in 1955, and set to work 
with overwhelming confidence on the most in- 
tractable unemployment problem in the United 
Kingdom. The financial inducements offered by 
the Ulster Government represented riches beyond 
the dreams of the men administering the parallel 
schemes in Whitehall. But Lord Chandos found 
that the tide of industrial recession made his 
successes very limited ones indeed, and the De- 
velopment Council has greatly disappointed those 
who took its early fanfares too seriously. 

One of the lessons of this recession for govern- 
ments is that one must make provision for the 
weaker brethren when everyone is doing well. 
Some of the trade union leaders who did not 
bother about redundancy agreements in the fat 
years are learning the same lesson. 
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King and 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


11H General de Gaulle President of the Re- 
W public we are at last beginning to see how 
the Fifth Republic (the first to give itself a num- 
ber) is going to work out. This will be a slow busi- 
ness: some of the characteristics that emerge to 
begin with may disappear later. But it is at least as 
likely that they will form precedents. 

An important document for the constitutional 
historian was recently produced—President de 
Gaulle’s inaugural speech. Three points are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The new President recalled 
that it was almost a thousand years since France 
acquired her name and the French State started 
to function. The General’s generation was pro- 
foundly influenced by the neo-monarchist 
Charles Maurras with his insistence on the impor- 
tance of the State without which there could be 
no order and therefore no justice. Maurras used 
this argument to defend monarchy—‘the forty 
kings who made France’—and to attack those 
who put justice first (in the Dreyfus case) and all 
else after it. The General’s thinking has greatly 
modified this. Although the date to which he is 
referring is the accession of Hugh Capet to the 
throne by election after the extinction of the line 
of Charlemagne, he did not mention the king, 
but the State. He obviously accepts that this might 
take on a variety of forms. A born monarch him- 
self, he is quite prepared to rule and respect a re- 
public. But to insist on the State is to insist, 
amongst other things, on the great apparatus 
of officials, which began long ago as a handful of 
clerics working in the king’s chancery. Those 
early kings of France were housekeepers and 
bookkeepers at least as much as they were soldiers. 

Three weeks ago this correspondent raised the 
question: What manner of man would put his 
stamp on the Fifth Republic? It is already pretty 
clear that the diminished role of Parliament will 
mean an enhanced role for the high official whose 
growing importance was indeed already evident 
under the Fourth Republic. The rush of legisla- 
tion by decree in the last month of the De Gaulle 
Government has suddenly made this very evident. 
The businessman who thought that to reduce Par- 
liament would be mainly to reduce the socialistic 
activities of deputies to his advantage has found 
himself out of his reckoning. General de Gaulle’s 
adaptation of some features of the American 
constitution to his own purpose has only to a 
limited extent meant bringing men out of business 
into politics. At all events a large part of French 
business is now run by men who started by passing 
the very stiff examinations into the higher levels 
of the French civil—or military—service. Success 
in these has long been the aim of the brilliant boy 
or girl. Indeed even the entry to university teach- 
ing is a civil-service examination, the agrégation. 

The General’s Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
Armed Forces and the Interior were all high 
officials. Of these the first two are still in office 
and the third has been replaced by a Radical 
politician who was once an official. The General’s 
Minister of Justice, now the Prime Minister, M. 
Michel Debré, was formerly an official, a mem- 
ber of that very distinguished semi-political body 
the Council of State, and M. Jacques Soustelle 
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Chancery 


Paris 


was also an official though a member of a corps 
with a less obvious opening into politics—the 
Museum Curators. Quite apart from this, how- 
ever, legislation by decree must be to a great 
extent legislation by officials. That is the in- 
furiated discovery of the French businessman. 
now raging against the new technocracy. There 
was no period of weeks on this occasion while 
budget proposals are public and under discussion 
in the Assembly commissions. In theory no doubt 
lobbying at the Assembly might be replaced by 
lobbying in the ministries, but the new administra- 
tive discipline imposed by the General has pre- 
vented this. The General, it is true, did make an 
exception amongst the important ministries by 
giving Finance to M. Antoine Pinay, the Con- 
servative leader—partly no doubt because he 
knows he is not a financial expert himself, but 
probably also because he instinctively felt the need 
for a politician who would cushion the shock to 
public opinion of tough financial measures. 

Even the transfer of the source of political 
power from the Prime Minister’s office at the 
Hotel Matignon to the Elysée Palace works in the 
same direction. It enormously increases the im- 
portance of the President’s secretariat, itself 
largely staffed by men chosen by the President 
from the civil service. 

One drawback to this advancement of the civil 
servant, which has struck public opinion, can 'o 
some extent at least be remedied. French par- 
liamentary bills all have a ‘justification of 
motives’ attached to them, which is completed 
on its way through Parliament by a second docu- 
ment—the report of the relevant commission’s 
rapporteur. There has been no such explanatory 
document attached to the decree laws poured out 
by the De Gaulle Government. The former Prime 
Minister M. Pleven has pointed out this damaging 
lack to the budget, which leaves scope for every 
possible rumour. No doubt this can be corrected. 
At all events the National Assembly should 
normally take over the main legislative activity 
when it starts its first ordinary session after Easter. 
But even so under the new Constitution the execu- 
tive has a much larger part to play than hitherto 
in determining how laws are to be applied. 

The sympathy of high executive officials for 
strong governments is not new in France. The 
frustration caused by weak and floundering par- 
liamentary governments makes it inevitable. One 
difficulty after Liberation was that so many o! the 
best senior officials had compromised themselves 
with the Vichy Government, which had at least 
enabled them to get things done, each in his own 
domain. The Regional Prefects, co-ordinating the 
administration of groups of departments, are for 
instance a Vichy invention, though because of 
their origin their name has been changed officially 
to ‘Inspectors-General of the Administration on 
Extraordinary Mission.’ The high officials given 
prominence under the General are on the con- 
trary nearly all men who distinguished them- 
selves by high courage in the Resistance. This 
greatly enhanced importance of the upper civil 
service has some obvious advantages in getting 
things done, and also in keeping promising young 
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men in the State service from which in the recent 
past so many have wandered after a few years. 
But it has serious dangers. There will not always 
be so masterly a person as the General to control 
them and to give political authority to their 
decisions by his own prestige. The very frame- 
work of the thousand-year-old French State will 
be exposed to wear and tear if the official bones 
of it show unduly through the political cover. 
However intellectually distinguished officials are, 
they are rarely liked or trusted or considered as 
his friends by the ordinary man. Perhaps indeed 
their importance will provide a short cut for 
restoring to favour the deputy. 

The other two points in the inaugural speech 
which appear of immediate importance look at 
first sight opposed to one another. The first is the 
General’s insistence that it might be his duty to 
impose on the nation the national interest and on 
the community the common interest. The second 
was the reference to the future of Algeria as if 
it were something not yet fully decided, a future 
in close association with France but one in which 
she would develop herself her own personality. 
Except for the word ‘herself’ the General was 
repeating a phrase he had already used at Con- 
stantine to the displeasure of French nationalists. 
The word ‘herself’ deliberately now underlined 
its offensiveness to their ears. It warned them 
again that integration is not the General’s policy. 
li gave to the threat of imposing the national 
interest on the nation, the immediate sense of im- 
posing it on the nationalists. The General had not 
even put the reference to Algeria between his 
passage about the destiny of France and that on 
the destiny of the Community, but after the latter, 
suggesting thereby that the future of Algeria was 
likely to be more like that of a Member State of 
the Community than of an integral part of France. 
He had also spoken of his duty to impose a com- 
mon interest in the Community, which presumably 
means to hold it together, but this does not efface 
the disagreeable impression created in the Euro- 
pean community in Algeria. The man whom they 
claim to have put back into power has asserted 
his authority against their hope of keeping the 
Moslems of Algeria in a permanent minority with- 
in a France extending from Dunkirk to Taman- 
rasset. This is father refusing to be brought up. 
This is the head of a State with a thousand years’ 
history behind it declaring that the nation’s in- 
terest is not always what the nationalists suppose. 

This declaration of presidential right has many 
other aspects beside the Algerian one, and these 
might well be considered by some republicans 
as more important and outweighing it in an ad- 
verse sense. The door held ajar by main force 
does not in itself amount to a policy. The General 
has already suffered a large measure of defeat 
in this field as Prime Minister. Whatever he does, 
a prime consideration will be not to humiliate the 
army, a branch of the State even more important 
in his eyes than the great corps of officials, and 
nearer to the nation since it includes every able- 
bodied Frenchman. But the new President has 
once more made it clear that in his eyes the great- 
ness of France is not necessarily to be sought by 
submission to those who shout loudest about it. 
The royal function is amongst other things one of 
Opposition to the great feudatories. That is why he 
has a chancery. That is why he calls together the 
Slates of the realm, 
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Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE agreement initialled here last week between 

Britain and the UAR did much more than 
settle the financial questions which had been in 
dispute since the Suez campaign more than two 
years ago. It made it possible once again for 
Britain to have a coherent policy in the Middle 
East. 

The actual terms of the agreement are not 
important. By refusing to admit liability for 
damages caused in the campaign we had to pay 
a higher price than was necessary for the cam- 
paign’s failure, since our refusal was matched by 
that of the Egyptians to pay compensation for the 
valuable equipment we abandoned in the Suez 
Canal base. But by coming to terms at last with 
President Nasser we have thrown off the self- 
imposed straitjacket which has made Britain im- 
potent in the Middle East ever since the para- 
troopers left Port Said in December, 1956. Now 
we have the chance to make our influence felt 
again in the area, to win back a share of the 
markets which for two years have been abandoned 
to the Germans and the Japanese and the East 
Europeans, to take a hand in the enormous de- 
velopment programmes which have been launched 
in Egypt and Syria—and above all to help instead 
of hindering the development of Arab nationalism 
towards its maturity. 

Egyptians in all walks of life welcome the agree- 
ment and the prospect of a return to normal rela- 
tions with Britain. They do so partly because with 
the British back in Cairo there will be more jobs 
and fewer shortages, and partly because with all 
the resentments that Britain has created over the 
years there has always been in Egypt a special 
feeling towards the British, a curious compound 
of irritation, envy, admiration and even affection. 
(Since the disappearance of the British community 
two years ago the occasional Englishman who has 
found his way to Cairo has usually been surprised 
to be met with smiles instead of scowls.) But most 
of all one senses a kind of relief at the fact that 
Egypt's ‘neutralism’ can become more neutral, 











Cairo 


now that there is no longer a suggestion of ‘un- 
Egyptian activities’ about any association with the 
British. 

The successful conclusion of the financial talks 
has created an atmosphere of extreme cordiality, 
and the British Embassy, when it reopens here, 
can count On getting away to a good start in its 
relations both with the Government and with the 
people at large. But this advantage could be easily 
dissipated unless it is met with a more than super- 
ficial response from our side. In coming to terms 
with each other both the British and the Egyptian 
Governments have been anxious to avoid any 
suggestion of capitulation, and that is only to be 
expected where personal as well as national pride 
is involved. But need the Foreign Office be quite 
SO insistent in saying that the agreement with 
Cairo does not mean any essential change in policy 
towards Egypt? If there is indeed to be no change 
in policy, then the British Embassy might as well 
stay closed, for surely the whole point of reopen- 
ing relations with Egypt is that by doing so we 
hope to reach some modus vivendi with her— 
and it has been effectively demonstrated in the 
last three years that our former approach had 
landed us in a thoroughly blind alley. 

The Government in Cairo is by no means con- 
vinced that Whitehall intends to deal with it as 
an equal. It suspects that Britain’s willingness to 
come to terms is due only to our anxiety about 
our export markets in the Middle East, and our 
feeling that we are losing out in the area to the 
Russians—both sound but selfish reasons. Only if 
they are convinced that we have overhauled our 
attitude towards Arab nationalism will the Egyp- 
tians be willing to meet us in a genuine rapproche- 
ment. At the moment, for instance, they honestly 
believe that Britain is supporting the Communists 
in Iraq, in the hope, that this will weaken Presi- 
dent Nasser’s authority as the leader of the Arabs. 
This may seem an absurd suspicion to us, but it 
is the kind of weed that has grown up in the 
neglected wilderness of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 








*. « - four more to see you, gentlemen. 
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Mikoyan in America 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Mikoyan visit has been a strange and re- 
Tae affair. It was only last summer that 
Government people were shaking in their shoes 
at the thought of what might happen if Khrush- 
chev came to New York, as he had threatened to 
do. They seemed to doubt if there were enough 
police east of the Mississippi to attend to his 
security. This was perhaps a less lively fear in their 
minds than that of the political consequences: the 
Democrats suffered greatly for a Yalta in the 
Crimea—think of what might lie in store for an 
administration that arranged a Yalta in New York 
or Washington! Mikoyan, of course, is not 
Khrushchev, and he is not, so far as anyone knows, 
empowered to negotiate for anything but dough- 
nut machines, but he is a Russian and a pretty big 
man in Bolshevik affairs, and if he and his com- 
rades have achieved no greater ‘flexibility’ in 
recent years, a good many Americans have. There 
were, to be sure, some discourteous and unforget- 
ting Hungarians and Poles and Baltics screaming 
at him at airports and on street corners, but as he 
himself said in a press conference in New York 
some days ago, the hecklers were a small part 
of one per cent. of the great American people—‘a 
small fringe percentage .. . and the more quickly 
the Americans got rid of those freedoms, freedoms 
for hooligans ... the better for yourselves, I 
think.’ (‘I do not think that picketing is a great 
achievement of the American way of life... . I 
think this is a rather dark side of American life.’) 
In more elevated circles the percentage of sore- 
heads seemed even smaller than among the masses. 
Just one member of Congress—Dr. Walter Judd 
of Minnesota, once a medical missionary in China 
-—said publicly that he looked upon Mikoyan as 
a butcher and a tyrant and would have nothing 
to do with him. Another dissenter was George 
Meany, the head of the AFL-CIO, who refused 
to banquet with him. I think this about con‘pletes 
the list of those who made any public fuss. 


In general, the Deputy Premier was treated with 
all the deference and respect which might be 
regarded as due to one of his position and his 
reputation as a great trader. The business com- 
munity was particularly warm in its reception and 
impressed by his line of goods. (The leading 
appeaser in the country today is one of its wealthi- 
est men, Cyrus Eaton, who has gone so far as 
to express sympathy with the Russian intervention 
in Hungary and who was happy to entertain 
Mikoyan at his estate near Cleveland. Just before 
Mikoyan’s arrival Mr. Eaton had received a gift 
of some splendid horses from Khrushchev.) The 
politicians and, in particular, the labour leaders 
were a bit more sceptical and gave the trader a 
harder time in their meetings with him, but by 
and large he was received in a way no one could 
have conceived a few years ago. 


The fact is that in this country today there is 
in almost every quarter an eagerness to reach 
accommodation with the Russians. The eagerness 
has its unworthy side; there are people who are 
simply exhausted by the cold war and are alto- 
gether willing to forget about Hungary and about 
Communist tyranny in general, if only they can 
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thereby lower taxes or break into some now closed 
market. There is another, better, side, though, and 
I think it is the larger one. All the easy talk of the 
early days of the Eisenhower administration— 
about freeing the satellites, about driving the 
Communists out of China, about revolution in 
Russia itself—has been recognised for what it 
was: loose and easy talk. Mr. Dulles now frankly 
aims at nothing more than his predecessors aimed 


Westminster 


AND so, blinking the recess out of 
our eyes, we came back for what 
must surely be almost the last lap, 
if not the final one. The first ques- 
tion on the order paper, from a 
Mr. Braine (and there's plenty of 
room at his top) was to the 
Colonial Secretary, and it was to 
ask him 
what representations have been made to him 
concerning the likely effect upon the develop- 
ment of the tung oil industry of Nyasaland of 
the recent action of the United States Govern- 
ment in authorising the off-loading on to the 
world market at subsidised prices of American- 
held stocks of tung oil; and what action he is 
taking in the matter. 
Then there were seventy-three more questions, 
and then, right at the end, came Mr. Donald 
Wade to ask the Foreign Secretary 
what principles are observed by Her Majesty’s 
Government when deciding whether to permit 
the sale of arms to a foreign country to be used 
for the purpose of carrying on a civil war; and 
how these principles were applied to the ship- 
ment of arms from Great Britain to the former 
Government of Cuba prior to 15th December, 
1958. 
The numbering of the questions is, of course, 
fortuitous; it just happened to be the day for 
Colonial Office questions to be taken first. Still, 
the upshot was that the House of Commons was 
told all about the representations that have 
been made to the Colonial Secretary about the 
state of the tung oil industry in Nyasaland and, 
since the question was not reached, did not learn, 
until it read the written answers to questions, what 
principles (a fine word in the circumstances, I must 
say) are observed by Her Majesty’s Government 
when deciding whose man in Havana to blow up 
with rockets marked ‘Made in Britain.” Two re- 
flections occur. The first is a naive one, really a 
day-dream rather than a coherent thought: what 
would have happened if both questions had been 
answered truthfully? The answer to the first, I 
suppose, would have been, ‘I don’t know and I 
don’t care’; to the second, ‘The principle that if 
the House of Commons doesn’t get to hear about 
it everything will be all right, and even if they do 
we might get away with it.’ But no; such visions 
will do for the hour between the insomnia and the 
nightmare, but not for the gloom of a rainy 
January afternoon in the House of Commons, 
The other, and more serious, reflection pro- 
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at—containment, or an effort to prevent things 
from becoming worse than they are at least until 
the day when there is solid reason for hoping they 
may be made better. Where once he talked of 
what might be accomplished by the Republ:cans 
in their first four years, he has recently said that 
the defence of liberty where liberty exists to be 
defended may be the work of the better part of a 
century. Where this defence will not be hindered 
by settlements, and where settlements will reduce 
the tensions that could lead to war, the Govern- 
ment and the people in general would welcome 
them. It is not clear that Mr. Mikoyan has brought 
any real news of ‘flexibility’ on the part of his 
government, but if he has it will be welcomed. 


Commentary 


voked by this quaint combination of questions is 
slightly more subtle. Come the election, will the 
electors be more interested in question | than in 
question 74, or vice versa? This is perhaps unfair, 
since nobody is in fact going to try to interest the 
elector in tung oil; try it therefore with question 
52, which was from Mr. Bevan, and asked the 
Prime Minister 
if he will make a statement concerning the 
Government's policy in regard to German re- 
unification in the light of the exchange of Notes 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Western powers. 
This question got an answer from the Prime 
Minister and a dozen supplementaries, including 
contributions from Mr. Bevan, Mr. Gaitskell, 
Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Bellenger. Clearly, there- 
fore, question 52 was one that the Labour Party 
felt deeply about, and since the Labour Party has 
been going on about this sort of thing for some 
time, calling on the Government to take the initia- 
tive and all sorts of jolly things like that, it almost 
seems as though Mr. Bevan, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Bellenger, not to mention all 
those other ranks who murmured ‘Hear-hear’ 
when Mr. Bevan mentioned the Oder-Neisse Line, 
really think that the electorate is interested, or is 
capable of being persuaded to become interested, 
in the reunification of Germany. I do not believe 
that this is so. 

What is more, | believe that this is the case also 
with most of the other issues on which the Labour 
Party seems determined to fight the election. Not, 
that is, that they are going to fight on the Oder- 
Neisse Line, but foreign policy in general, or the 
approach to summit talks in particular, is going 
to play a respectably large part in their campaign. 
So—one flips through that pamphlet at random— 
will such things as housing, education, agricul- 
tural policy, pensions and what-all. I do not 
believe there are more than a handful of votes in 
all these things put together, and please bear with 
me while I elaborate on what may seem an im- 
possibly nihilistic view. The public’s cynicism 
with politics and the politicians in this country 
has not, happily, taken the lurid forms it has 
assumed in other lands; there has never been any 
real danger of an average poll of 20 per cent. at a 
General Election, still less of Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery seizing power. But because we continue to 
vote, and to vote for more or less the same people, 
it is too readily assumed that we are swayed by 
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the same things that sway, or are said to sway, the 
people for whom we vote. 

It is this idea that I think needs looking at 
afresh. There is precious little hard evidence to go 
upon, but such recent studies as those in Glossop 
and Bristol seem to me to suggest that there is a 
gap, in the public’s mind, between, say, the present 
reality of living in a house with a leaky roof and 
the distant mirage of a political party which pro- 
poses, not to send a man along with some new 
slates, but to ‘municipalise housing’ or to ‘set the 
builders free,’ or some other such windy pishposh 
and rumble-bumble. The existence of this gap, and 
its increasing width, is in my view an indication 
of a comparatively high standard of political 
sophistication, for the fact is, there is no connec- 
tion between leaky roofs and the housing policies 
on either side of Smith Square. But even if it is 
caused by a primitive inability to allocate effects 
to their causes, the gap exists, and it yawns in 
front of an extraordinarily high proportion of the 
current political dissensions, 

Yet we still continue to vote Labour or Con- 
servative in our millions. If we don’t do so because 
we believe that road transport ought or ought not 
to be nationalised (and even if we do believe one 
of these remarkable propositions, we are still a 
very long way from believing that we can bring 
either of them to pass by electing the party which 
favours it), why then do we vote at all? Well, 
millions vote under the pressure of inertia; it is a 
matter of record that most people vote the same 
way all their lives, no matter what shifts in attitude 
or circumstances may befall the party of their 
choice. Many vote for the party with which they 
have, only partly consciously, identified them- 
selves, the party they think is ‘best for’ people 
like themselves. Many, too, are swayed by the 
public image of a party or of its leading 
personalities. 

And many, and this group containing most of 
the ‘floating vote,’ vote on the issues presented to 
them not by the parties but by circumstances. For 
instance, it is clear that unemployment is going to 
play an important part in the election. But do 
people vote Labour because they imagine that 
Mr. Robens will help them to find, or keep, a job? 
Only in the vaguest and least conscious sense. 
On the whole, those who vote Labour because of 
unemployment will do so as a protest, a blow at 
the government which was in power when the 
unemployment arrived or loomed up on the hori- 
zon. After all, when the crops fail in the Mid-West 
the farmers vote Democrat, but nobody really 
believes that they do so because they think the 
Democrats will improve the weather. 

There are, of course, the dedicated party men, 
who really do believe the Labour Party will 
achieve the reunification of Germany, or that the 
Conservative Party will enable the pound to look 
the dollar in the face, but they are a tiny minority 
and electorally, apart from the work they put in 
‘on the knocker’ and the like, insignificant. For 
the most part, I do not believe that votes are to 
be won by making noises about superannuation, 
or Co-partnership, or the United Nations, or the 
grammar schools. 

But my conclusion is not in fact a cynical one; 
on the contrary. If what I am saying is true of the 
mass of the electors, as I believe it is, there is a 
minority—though numerically by no means con- 
temptible—of which it is even more true. If it is 
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impossible to reach the bulk of the electors with 
a campaign on any sort of issue, and the more 
sophisticated few with a campaign on the kind of 
issues the parties select for presentation to the 
electorate at the moment, I believe a different kind 
of issue could well bring our minority hot-foot to 
the polling-stations. The other day I lunched with 
a man who in his rage banged upon the table— 
literally, with his fist, so that the wine-glasses 
jiggled and clinked—because he can now be fined 
£5 for throwing down an empty cigarette-carton 
in the street. He thinks this law is an outrage, and 
so, though I do not smoke cigarettes, do 1. What 
is more, | think it a national scandal that our 
opera-houses, art galleries and symphony orches- 
tras should have to beg their bread in the way 
they do. What is more, I think that telephone- 
tapping should be stopped—in all cases, including 
those involving national security. What is more, I 
think that the bit in my passport which says that 
it remains the property of HM Government and 
can be withdrawn at any time should be cut out, 
and the Civil Servant who thought of it sent to 
prison for twenty-five years. What is more, I think 
the Senate of the University of London, and the 
architects they are at present employing to ruin 
Gower Street for ever, should be disfranchised, 
and for good measure flogged. What is more, I 
think that the recommendations of part two of the 
Wolfenden Report should be passed into law. 
What is more, I think that the House of Commons 
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should either obey the licensing laws or change 
them. What is more, | think that the principles 
upon which Her Majesty's Government decides 
whether to permit the sale of arms to a foreign 
country to be used for the purpose of carrying on 
a civil war are all wrong, and that their applica- 
tion to the shipment of arms from Great Britain 
to the former Government of Cuba prior to 
December 15, 1958, wronger still. 

Which is where I came in. Why was the ex- 
posure of the British Government's boss-eyed part 
in the Cuban revolution left to a Labour back- 
bencher, Mr. Hugh Delargy? Why did not Mr. 
Gaitskell lead a campaign to get it stopped? 
Because Mr. Gaitskell does not believe there are 
any votes in it. Mr. Gaitskell is wrong; there is 
my vote in it, and the vote of my friend who 
banged the table when he thought of the Litter 
Bill, and the votes of all my other friends. And I 
have quite a lot of friends. Very well, let us cry 
our wares in the marketplace. Contrary to Section 
99 of the Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
I am now offering my vote for sale. It will be 
delivered on polling day, in good condition, to 
any party—any party, including the Flat Earth 
Party, the Eva Bartok for Prime Minister Party, 
the Anarchist Party, the Vegetarian Party or even 
the Liberal Party—which will, between now and 
then, convince me that it cares about the things 
that I care about, some of which | have listed 
above. I await offers; who speaks first? TAPER 
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& ISLANDS ARE NOT this Govern- 
ment’s strong point. Cyprus, 
Malta, the Seychelles, Bah- 
rein, Iceland have all been 
' mishandled at one time or 
AN another. For once, things 
seem rather more promising 
in Cyprus than they are in 
Malta. Whatever the reason for it, | welcome the 
end of the big military sweep through south-west 
Cyprus. It had never been quite clear what pur- 
pose it served; perhaps it made the soldiery look 
impressively warlike (and busy) while the Secre- 
tary of State for War was swanning around the 
island the other day? If it is true that Sir Hugh 
Foot has talked the local generals out of con- 
tinuing it, then I hope he will turn his persuasive 
talents on to Mr. Lennox-Boyd, whose uncom- 
promising attitude in the House of Commons 
couid be taken to mean that we have only called 
off operations to gird up our loins for more. Since 
we have at last done something sensible in Cyprus, 
it is a pity that we should insist upon doing it with 
such an ill grace. 
* - * 


IN OUR OTHER Mediterranean island, government 
by Governor's Council is to begin almost 
immediately, and the leaders of both political 
parties, Mr. Mintoff and Dr. Olivier, are talk- 
ing violence. In the eyes of the Colonial Office, 
no doubt, Dr. Olivier is too weak to be taken 
seriously and Mr. Mintoff is considered reck- 
less and irresponsible. All the same, it is clear 
that he has the ear of the Maltese people and very 
likely expresses their will. If the Government 
doubts this, why does it not have an election or 


a referendum to make sure? If it does not doubt 
it, why is it going out of its way to create another 
Cyprus? No doubt it would be against the in- 
terests of the Maltese people to break the British 
connection. But which conceivable British 
interest, | wonder, will be served by governing 
them arbitrarily, and against their will? 
* * * 


IT OCCURS TO ME that Mr. Randolph Churchill's 
intending candidature at East Bournemouth 
should be successful. If Mr. Nigel Nicolson is 
unacceptable to many of the Bournemouth elec- 
tors because he was an opponent of the Suez 
adventure, and Major Friend was unacceptable 
to others because he was a supporter of it, Mr. 
Churchill should be just right. After all, he has 


been both. 
+ + * 


WHEN, TALKING A month or so ago about prostitu- 
tion, I said that if there had to be dirt I preferred 
it to be swept under the carpet, I was attacked by 
some correspondents for being illiberal. Others 
have criticised this journal for not having swept 
the dirt under the carpet more effectively—they 
object to the subject being discussed in these 
columns at all. | am unrepentent on both counts. 
The Church of England Moral Welfare Council 
has produced a pamphlet, The Street Offences 
Bill: a case for its amendment, price 1s., which 
criticises the Butler Bill to reform the law of 
soliciting. The main provisions of the Butler Bill 
increase drastically the penalties for soliciting and 
abolish the present requirement of annoyance 
to residents or passers-by. The Bill says: ‘it shall 
be an offence for a common prostitute to loiter or 
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solicit in a street or public place for the purpose 
of prostitution.’ The Council’s pamphlet does not 
object to the increase in penalties, but it says that 
the requirement to prove annoyance should be 
retained. It says there are three dangers in remov- 
ing the ‘annoyance’ provision. 
* * * 

FIRSTLY there is a danger to personal liberty. Mr. 
Butler's Bill, the Council thinks, would give the 
police a chance to harry prostitutes even when 
they were not soliciting. But under the Bill the 
police will still have to prove soliciting, and they 
will have to say where the soliciting is alleged to 
have taken place. There would presumably be a 
presumption against the prostitute if she had been 
arrested in Piccadilly and one in her favour if 
arrested in Pall Mall. Secondly, the Council 
thinks there is a danger of corruption in the 
police. But once annoyance does not have to be 
proved, the police will have no excuse for allow- 
ing prostitutes to continue soliciting. Corruption 
would therefore be more likely if annoyance were 
retained and the policeman had an excuse for not 
having arrested a prostitute. Thirdly, the Council 
says there is a danger of increasing third-party 
exploitation of prostitutes. This may be an argu- 
ment against increasing the penalties but it has 
nothing to do with the annoyance question. I do 
not think, therefore, that there is much in the 
argument for retaining the annoyance provision, 
but there is one argument against retaining it 
which the Council does not mention. If the police 
had to prove annoyance, they would have to enlist 
the help of residents or passers-by, and some resi- 
dents or passers-by might become professionals. 
In other words, the Council’s proposals might have 
the effect of bringing back a new and highly un- 
desirable species of common informer. The annoy- 
ance provision is and always has been bogus, and 
I think Mr. Butler is quite right to abolish it. 


bal * * 


A FRIEND has sent me _ this 
Jatnes A. Goltz Press Relations : 
MISS IDA PUENTE 


The Perle Mesta of the Beat Generation ° 
Cordially invites you to 
The Year’s most Excitigg Pre-Christmas Party 
Place: The African Room 
Time: 9 p.m. until 3 a.m. 

Date: Sunday, December 21st 
Continuous entertainment and food 
Additional added attraction: 

A Mau Maw will be present at all times in the hat 
check room, 

* + * 


invitation from 


A FORTNIGHT AGO I criticised the Government's 
proposal to set up new mental health tribunals, but 
apart from this its Bill seems to me to be admir- 
able. I was particularly interested to see that 
psychopathy is now finally brought within. the 
category of ‘mental disorder.’ The implications are 
far-reaching. In the past the psychopath has been 
treated as a criminal (a pretence has been main- 
tained that places like Rampton exist to provide 
treatment, but in reality they were closer to gaols 
than to hospitals). In fact, the psychopath has 
been treated worse than a criminal; for whereas 
the gaolbird in custody knows there is a date on 
which he must be released, the psychopath in an 
institution has known that he can be kept there 
indefinitely. Now, in theory at least, he must be 
treated like any other mental patient. In practice, 
of course, there are going to be difficulties. 
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Lawyers will be quick to point out the difficulty 
of deciding which criminals are, and which are 
not, psychopaths; and judges are going to resent 
being told that Bill Sykes should be sent to hos- 
pital, rather than to gaol. The definition of psycho- 
pathic disorder in the Act is ‘a persistent disorder 
of personality (whether or not accompanied by 
subnormality of intelligence) which results in ab- 
normally aggressive or seriously irresponsible 
conduct.’ Though more helpful than most, this 
is not a rule of thumb which is going to be easy 
to apply in the courts. Still, it represents a step 
in the right direction, reflecting growing public 
recognition of the fact that crime, delinquency, 
recidivism and related problems cannot be pre- 
vented, and are very often caused, by traditional 
methods of punishment. 
” * * 

A FRIEND OF MINE was trying to buy Mr. Roy 
Jenkins’s life of Dilke. He telephoned five book- 
shops in Central London. One told him that it 
was sold out and was out of print (untrue); one 
told him it was sold out and they did not propose 
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to re-order; one told him that ‘it was sold out 
and they might re-order; one told him that it 
was sold out and they would re-order. The nexg 
day he tried to buy Mr. Christopher Hollis’s 
autobiography, The Road to Frome. Two book- 
shops said they had never heard of it; one said 
it might be in their storeroom—it wasnt; and 
one said it was in their archeology section—it 
wasn't. No wonder publishers have a difficult 
time. The public does not want to buy books, 
and booksellers do not want to sell them. If only 
authors wouldn't write them! 
+ * * 

SIR LINTON ANDREWS is to be Chairman of the 
Press Council for only another six months. 
(This does not mean the end of his distin- 
guished editorship of the Yorkshire Post.) | do 
not know who will be his successor on the Press 
Council, but I take it that Mr. Herbert Gunn, who 
is already President of the Institute of Journalists, 
is a strong candidate for the leadership of another 
body concerned with the dignity and integrity of 
the press. PHAROS 


Herbert of Harrow 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


IR ALAN HERBERT is the champion of a num- 

ber of causes. With the majority of them | 
agree. With a few I disagree. About others I should 
like a little more explanation. But, quite apart 
from particular issues, I should certainly like to 
have seen him polling well at Harrow. He 
stands in general for ‘God’s scorn for all 
men governing, and we need a bit of that 
today. Indeed, if the Conservatives were astute 
they would let him have a clear run. For his elec- 
tion address shows that, for better or worse, they 
would have his vote on all the major issues, while 
they would strengthen their position enormously in 
the country if they could say, “We understand 
that this distinguished man is not able to enlist 
himself formally in our ranks. We respect his 
independence, but we think it for the good of 
Parliament that he should be elected. We will 
help him all we can, while making no demands 
upon him. Who after that can say that we are a 
Whip-ridden party?’ After Bournemouth and 
Southend the Conservatives need to produce some 
evidence of a power of discrimination in their 
selection of candidates. 

Sir Alan’s candidature is important as a protest 
against the two-party system as it has developed. 
The pundits’ criticism of his election address is 
that he advocates a number of small policies, no 
one of which is sufficient to capture votes. What- 
ever people may think about obscene publications 
and the rest, few voters (runs the argument) with 
but one vote to give care enough for these ‘frills’ 
to vote for a candidate because of them. A 
negligible proportion of the electorate of Harrow 
either writes or publishes books. Probably only a 
small minority even buys them. Why should they 
care whether publishers go to gaol or not? The 
pundits may be right. On the other hand, they 
may be wrong, and, if they were wrong, if 
Sir Alan collected a large vote, then there is no 
doubt that he would have collected it not so much 
on account of the particular causes which he 
advocates but because these causes have been 


accepted as a symbol. The voters would have voted 
for him in protest against the rigidity of a system 
and because they prefer a candidate who gives 
some promise of doing something on his own 
to a regular party hack. 

The argument for such a gesture is that it will 
be a demand for reality. While in theory the 
party system is a machinery which ensures that 
all points of view shall be fully aired in Parlia- 
mentary debate, in fact it now works in such a 
way that there are many issues—some of major 
and some of minor importance—which it is 
greatly to the interest of both parties not to touch. 
Sir Alan gives his list—betting reform, enter- 
tainments tax, divorce, obscene publications, elec- 
toral deposit and the rest. It is of little moment 
whether our list would be exactly the same as his. 
What is important is that there should be a Mem- 
ber in the House—a man of experience, courage 
and national standing—who will decline to let a 
sleeping dog lie merely because a Whip tells him 
that it is convenient to let it lie. There are, we 
are often told—and it is true enough—a number 
of Members on both back benches of reasonably 
independent minds. From time to time they raise 
independent points. The Whips are often astute 
enough to allow them to do so—to allow them 
to blow off a certain amount of steam—but they 
allow it because they are confident of their power 
in the last resort to bring all revolters to heel, 
and, indeed, the somewhat pathetic story of 
revolts in both parties—whether Bevanites or 
Suez group—shows that such confidence is justi- 
fied. A few brave speeches and then back to the 
party kennel. Party discipline is now so strong 
that it is not possible both to remain within a 
party and also effectively to take an independent 
line. 

This would be bad enough if a party's policy 
was all genuine party policy. It is far worse— 
and this is Sir Alan’s special point—when a good 
proportion of what a party does is not really party 
policy at all, but really bureaucrat’s policy, dic 
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tated by, say, the Home Office and adopted under 
pressure by Home Secretary after Home Secre- 
tary irrespective of party. The independent-minded 
MPs within the party can, and must, play their 
parts in the battle for parliamentary freedom, 
but, what between associations in the constitu- 
encies and Whips at Westminster, what they can 
do is limited. It will give Parliament a much- 
needed shot in the arm if a constituency will elect 
a man who is under no need to be continually 
explaining away his acts of independence to a 
party executive. 

It cannot be pretended that one such Member 
would throw party discipline and the work of 
government into chaos. When the Socialists were 
abolishing university seats, it was the common 
Conservative argument that the House of Com- 
mons would be intolerably impoverished if it 
had not a few Members independent of party 
discipline. Why should the Conservatives today 
go back on one of the few prophecies on which 
they have been proved demonstrably right? 

If they rest their opposition on the argument 
about splitting the vote, the answer, surely, is that, 
if they really want constituencies to be repre- 
sented by a candidate of the people’s choice, all 
that they have to do is to introduce the alterna- 
tive vote. If there were an alternative vote in 
Bournemouth, then Mr. Nicolson, Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, an official party nominee, old Uncle 
Tom Cobley and anyone else who felt like it 
could all put up as Conservative candidates and 
the electors could choose between them without 
any fear that by doing so they were letting the 
Socialist in. As it is, whatever may be the out- 
come of Bournemouth’s present confusion, the 
one thing that seems certain is that after the next 
election the constituency will be represented by 
a Conservative Member of whom a sizeable pro- 
portion of the Conservative voters will say that 
they did not want him. So, with an alternative 
vote in Harrow, the Harrovians could freely 
choose between Sir Alan and an official candi- 
date. If they will not introduce the alternative 
vote, the machine has only itself to thank if 
the machinery sometimes works to its incon- 
venience. 

I have given my reasons why I wish Sir Alan 
well. As for the methods by which he proposed 
to woo his constituents, it would indeed be 
interesting to see their measure of success. There 
is dignity in his frank assertion that he did 
not propose to make innumerable speeches to 
them, to spend hours of canvass, knocking on 
their front doors. Everyone has for many years 
now agreed that such activities are in the direct 
sense a weariness and a futility. Everyone agrees 
that meetings are attended either by supporters 
or—very occasionally—by an utterly convinced 
Opponent, anxious to heckle,.and that the number 
of voters that are turned by the cogency of a 
candidate’s platform argument is negligible. I 
remember Sir David Gammans, who was always 
considered to be the most astute of electioneerers, 
Saying that, as far as making converts went, he 
did not think that it would make a difference of 
one to his poll if the day that the election was 
declared he went off to fish in the North of Scot- 
land and stayed there until after the declaration 
of the poll. But, he argued, the reason why 
throughout the campaign the candidate must be 
busy, Martha-like, about the constituency was 
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that, if he was not continually around the place, 
doing something or other—it did not greatly 
matter what—his supporters would get the im- 
pression that he was not taking it seriously and, 
if they slacked off, the organisation, which is im- 
portant not for persuading but for getting out the 
votes, would be slack and inefficient on election 
day. 

It would be interesting indeed to see whether Sir 
Alan’s poll proved or disproved that judgment— 
whether he could persuade his constituents that he 
was a serious candidate without going through the 
antics that are expected of a conventional candi- 
date. It must be confessed that he had an advan- 
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tage at Oxford, where such performances were 
not expected, which he would not possess at 
Harrow. There would, I think, be no politician, 
whatever his general opinions, who would not—at 
least in one corner of his soul—hope that he could 
prove that electioneering is unnecessary, and for 
that reason his name would be for ever blessed 
among politicians. But I hope that he will stand 
and win support for a deeper reason—as a 
protest, as he puts it, ‘against the domination 
by Whitehall and the Whips of the freely elecied 
Commons’ and as a proof that an adult elec- 
torate will respond to an adult electoral pro- 
gramme. 


Art in Oxford 


By JOHN HALE 


* aN Oxford college.’ hissed the man behind the 

Action-stained forefinger, ‘is a place where 
you sit with your back to paintings, and talk!’ 
Suppressing the fact that in my own college there 
is a stiff fine (in beer) for even looking at the 
portraits during meals, I ticked off the influences 
to which undergraduates were subjected: a great 
art collection in the Ashmolean; the Ruskin 
School of Art; Junior Common Room art collec- 
tions; lectures on art; an Art Club; a new com- 
mercial art gallery; sporadic exhibitions. They 
must... surely... have some effect? ... 
Forefinger would have none of it. ‘Your Oxford 
undergraduate,’ he said, and he said it with the 
air of a man who has checked his references, ‘is 
thirty times more likely to become the subject 
of a painting himself than he is ever to look 
seriously at a work of art.’ Could so deplorable 
a remark be true? 

Little is to be '<arned from taste in under- 
graduate furnishings. Period sporting prints re- 
main popular, and the margins of college photo- 
graphs are still illuminated in the international 
Gothic style. On the other hand, Durer’s praying 
hands are no longer drawing-pinned beside one 
out of every three beds in the women’s colleges, 
and Van Gogh’s sunflowers are seldom above the 








mantelpiece. Instead there tend to be ‘Hong King 
Prints’ of dogs and horses and Tretchikow’s am- 
biguous Orientals. Decoration relies increasingly 
not on reproductions of paintings at all, but on 
travel posters and LP record covers, stuck in 
patterns all over the walls. 

JCR art collections remain vigorous, and 
Magdalen has now begun a scheme of its own, but 
few pay more than an occasional obeisance to a 
usual condition in their original charters—the pat- 
ronage of young and promising artists; Piper and 
Sutherland in painting, Moore and Hepworth in 
sculpture remain the most popular names when 
funds are high, and when less well-known names 
are bought it is often because the committee has 
found itself with only £30 or £40 to spend. The 
usual method of collecting funds is to charge each 
member of the JCR 4s. or Ss. a term; this pro- 
duces well over £200 a year for the larger colleges 
like Balliol, St. Edmund Hall and New College, 
about £150 for a smaller one like Pembroke. 
Sometimes this charge is concealed in the general 
JCR subscription; in other cases it is a separate 
charge, and in this case individuals can opt out and 
quite frequently do. Only a few paintings can be 
hung in the JCR itself, and as collections consist 
of up to sixty paintings, as at Pembroke, the rest 
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are distributed by ballot, a scheme in which 
perhaps one-third of the members of a college 
show any interest. 

Buying is usually in the hands of a small 
clique, and, where it is not, years can pass without 
a painting receiving the support of a majority. As 
a result, some of the more democratic colleges 
resort to buying prints and lending them out, on 
occasion, as at Somerville, for a small fee. The 
women's colleges, indeed, play as yet a compara- 
tively small role in picture-buying. Women 
undergraduates, while better supplied with com- 
mon rooms than men, spend less time in them 
and are not so eager to hang them with expensive 
pictures, while their bed-sitters have little wall 
space left once a guitar and a lecture schedule 
have been installed. On the other hand, their 
empty JCRs are put to good use by housing ex- 
hibitions; all those put on last term were, in fact, 
hung in women’s colleges. There are usually 
paintings on show in Oxford, but it takes a bicycle 
and more time than most undergraduates can 
spare to seek them out. There is a grave 
need for a central gallery which would nourish 
the habit of looking, as a matter of course, at 
modern works of art. As it is, painting is con- 
demned by topography to appear a fringe activity. 

This makes the recent establishment of the 
Bear Lane Gallery, though a private commercial 
venture, a matter of pleased concern to Oxford 
as a whole. Showing works by artists like Chris- 
topher Wood, Hitchens, Heron, Lanyon, Copple- 
stone, Piper, Wynter and Frost, it does more to 
encourage interest in recent and current painting 
than college collections or the Ashmolean, which 
is too well bred to draw attention to its superb 
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deposits and is largely indifferent, in any case, to 
contemporary art. Another advantage of having 
a ‘London’ gallery is that visitors to it learn to 
defy the discouraging air of mystery that sur- 
rounds so many galleries in London itself: 
the contemptuous girl at the desk, the hushed 
disparagement of the mention of money—in one 
of the more cut-throat trades known to Western 
man. It provides, for the first time in Oxford, an 
atmosphere in which looking at modern paintings 
and possibly buying them is a natural activity. 

Occasionally JCRs commission specific works. 
Balliol have asked John Piper to paint their 
chapel. St. Edmund Hall, having already com- 
missioned a painting from Stanley Spencer, have 
recently provided their college with one of the 
most compelling religious paintings in Oxford, 
Ceri Richards’s altarpiece The Supper at Emmaus. 
The action of Nuffield in getting Greaves and 
Middleditch to cover one wall of their new library 
with frescoed ‘Seasons’ is the liveliest step taken 
since New College installed Epstein’s Lazarus in 
their chapel, but on the whole the taste of senior 
members remains cautious. The latest college 
portrait, Robin Darwin's conservative estimate of 
the Master of Pembroke, comes complete with 
decent blue suit and MA hood; only a copy of 
The Times is missing. The rueful fixity of the 
sitter’s stare amounts to fair, if uncharacteristic- 
ally oblique, comment. 

The most notable indication in recent years 
of interest in the arts is the impact of the lectures 
given by tbe Professor of the History of Art, 
Edgar Wind. Filling first the Ashmolean, then 
the Taylorian lecture theatres to overflowing, he 
moved over to the Playhouse; the proctors were 
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called in to keep the general public out, the police 
to keep the pavements clear from bicycles. Wit- 
nesses who arrived late for the first lecture will 
hardly forget the Zuleika-like prospect down 
Beaumont Street from the Randolph; the dense 
black-clad crowd funnelling into the foyer, the 
air rent by the cries of rejected enthusiasts as they 
raced back into the Cornmarket to warn their 
unacademically dressed friends that ‘The proctors 
are there!’, while the road was further blocked 
by groups of dazzling foreign girls, zipping the 
throttles of their Vespas as they sued latecomers 
for the loan of gowns. The Slade lectures. too, 
are always well attended; this year’s Professor, Sir 
John Summerson, has had large and steadily in- 
creasing audiences, in spite of a first lecture 
somewhat daunting)y devoted to a _ building 
(Theobalds) which no longer exists. 

At this point Forefinger broke in again. “The 
biggest factor in making your students interested 
in art,’ he said, ‘was British Railways’ introduc- 
tion of cheap day fares to London.’ Now could 
that deplorable remark be true? A few weeks 
ago, perhaps, yes. But since then the proposal 
to close the Ruskin School of Art has been made 
public, and is being widely and, on the whole, 
indignantly discussed. The existence of a lively 
and devoted body of art students and their 
teachers, possibly supplemented in the future by 
the presence (through awards like the very suc- 
cessful Gregory Fellowships at Leeds) of estab- 
lished but unconventional painters, is essential if 
the university is to accept the existence of art as 
a continuing activity. It is to be hoped that this 
dingy proposal leads not to retrenchment but 
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Temporary 
THE TWO BOAT 
trains fumed 
gently in the 
Station, ready 
to carry off their plush cargo to 
Southampton, the sea cruise, the 
sun. Friends, offspring and 

officials stamped gloomily on the 
platform and blew plumes of reassurance into the 
frozen air: 





“You'll be all right, Mum, don’t worry.” 


‘I put the tickets in the inside pocket of the 
black bag.’ 

‘Til see the little fellow has everything he wants, 
Madam.” 

There was even the: Wodehousian uniformed 
chauffeur actually holding the poodle in his arms. 

There were, in fact, two cruises—the five-week 
and the seven-week. The five-weeker attracted 
men whose businesses gave them no peace in the 
summer—the contractor who could escape only 
when the ground was frozen, the man who 
owned a swimming pool, the turf accountant with 
his two glowering sons. Their wives were 
wrapped in ocelot, in marmot, in mink. However 
else they had raised the £300, none of them had 
been reduced to popping the furs. 


For the seven-weeker the Upper Classes 
paraded en bloc. Their accents were ‘U,’ their 
pieces of luggage were apt to match, their cloth 
coats must have cost twice as much as the five- 
weekers’ furs. One was travelling with a maid. 
There was a gorgeous old gentleman in a flannel 
shirt and a stiff collar who could not have helped 
looking what he was in blue jeans and som- 
brero. There was even a single plum-duff deb, 
her mohair skirt inflated by petticoats, her pearls 
and fur jacket echoing Mummy’s. 

One woman was nobly seeing off her husband 
and staying behind herself. “Well, you see, he’s 
older than I am; and, well, even if a cruise doesn't 
make you live longer, it makes you happier, 
don’t you think?’ Only one thing seemed to be 
missing—the traditional Distinguished Author 
Incognito. What about that flamboyant figure in 
the billowing camelhair, his beard no bigger than 
a rabbit’s foot nestling in his chin? 


The Spectator 
JANUARY 25, 1834 


By the vigilance of the Mayor and Magistrates of 
Exeter, nearly forty men, said to be members of 
illegal Combination Societies, were apprehended by 
the Exeter Police, at the Sun Ian, in that city, on 
Wednesday week. Amongst the party taken into 
custody were two delegates from London; and the 
whole of their materiel was seized, consisting of two 
wooden axes, two large cutlasses, two masks, and 
two white garments or robes, a large figure of Death, 
with the dart and hour-glass, a Bible and Testament, 
and the book in which the proceedings of the meeting 
and the oath administered to the initiated are entered, 
_ a variety of other documents and correspon- 
ence. 
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Roundabout. 


‘No, I'm not an author. I'm a director of a 
football club and I collect pictures. PorTaH!’ 

The doors began to slam. The man who was 
leaving his wife behind meanly handed her the 
cardboard and Cellophane remains of his snack. 
Four men in bowler hats ran down the platform, 
the cautious jocularity of their farewells making 
it clear that it was their managing director they 
were seeing off. The chauffeur held up the poodle, 
and a slim black glove came out of the window 
and scratched it goodbye. The younger genera- 
tion stood thankfully back, and the trains, with 
their load of years, of money and pearls, gym 
shoes, furs, dark glasses, Kwells and dinner 
jackets, steamed slowly out of the station. 


Permanent 
IT WAS IN THE West End. It was a hairdressing 
salon. It produced the bouffant and the wig, the 
poodle and the tulip in the West End manner. 
But it did not look normal. It was too big and 
too noisy: the paint had been kicked too often; 
and above the mirrors and the dryers one was 
conscious of the looming roof of the old con- 
verted ballroom. There were too many grins on 
the faces of the cutters and setters; too much 
variety in the clientele. For this was a hairdress- 
ing school. The prices were not the usual fifteen 
shillings and upwards, but a mere three bob. 
The rest, presumably, was written off as a rebate 
for danger money. 

Under one dryer sat a shovel-faced woman with 
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all the militant gloom of an office cleaner. Under 
another a delicate piece who had just hipped in 
from Soho. Two office girls chatted in front of 
a mirror. A sophisticated woman of unmention- 
able age (dress shop? marriage bureau? small 
hotel?) prodded suspiciously at a neat set of 
raven-blue curls. Instead of snake-waisted Mon- 
sieur Alphonse wafting his clients to the dryer 
in a haze of mauve perfume, trisk Mr. Terry 
yelled across the room, ‘You're cooked! Out you 
come!’ And he was meekly obeyed. 

“We get all sorts in here,’ he said. ‘And because 
it’s a school, they're supposed to let us do what 
we want. But we try and please them—that one 
over there, she wanted a perm so tight she 
wouldn’t have to comb it for a year. We pretty 
well had to give it to her.’ 


‘Sometimes we get our own way, though,” said 
Mr. Leonard. ‘The other night I couldn’t sleep 
for thinking of a particular hairstyle; and in the 
morning I just waited and waited till someone 
came in with the right sort of hair. Then I just 
grabbed her and said, “You've got to have it my 
way.” Lovely, she looked.’ 


Did they plunge straight in here at the begin- 
ning of the course? ‘Lord, no; we get two months’ 
lectures and demonstrations first—and they start 
us on wigs. A wig can’t scream if you clip its 
ear, for one thing.” 

‘What did I do before I came here? I was a 
pattern-cutter,, said Mr. Terry. That seemed 
reasonable—from shaping clothes to shaping 
heads. And Mr. Leonard, too? 


‘Me?’ he roared with laughier. ‘Not me. I was 
a taxi-driver.’ And he curled the hair delicately 
round his fingers. 


Shades of the Prison-House 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
The Rose Tattoo. (New.) 
a THE best parodies of Tennessee 
~ Williams are written by Ten- 


nessee Williams. In a sense, it 
could be said that he writes 
nothing else. He holds a mirror 
) up to nature but because he is 

. a romantic it is always his own 
nature he reflects. And because he is a romantic 
during the decadence of romanticism, the mirror 
has to be the distorting glass from a funfair. The 
Rose Tattoo caricatures all his features. Mr. 
Williams is obsessed with himself at the age of 
puberty. He observes a world of yesterday with 
the bright, black and white, box Brownie eye 
of childhood. He snaps real people all right in 
real situations, but he interprets their poses with 
the worried, grotesque, comic suspicion of the 
boy who peeps over the banister when he should 
be in bed. He exaggerates both the power and the 
terror of sex. At one moment he is convinced that 
these mysterious adult convolutions are a form 
of warfare and that the woman always wins by 
emasculating the man. At the next, he is sure that 
love-making is really some tremendous late-night 
tuck feast bursting with luscious goodies and 
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sparkling soda pop. He begins long interior fan- 
tasies, full of outsize violence and nightmare 
slap-stick, which never come to an end. He is 
haunted by obvious, simple symbols which he 
insists on describing in language of sugared 
whimsy. He is too often the Boy's Own Play- 
wright. And yet, because the images which spout 
from the well of his subconscious are tapped 
from the underground lakes that feed all of us, 
his plays still have a disturbing potency. But he 
is the last person to be able to analyse the 
formula. His strength and weakness are the same. 
He is the poet of the subconscious and he can 
never forecast which of his brews will be fit for 
human consumption. 

The Rose Tattoo has been widely taken as 
another Williams commercial for the therapeutic 
value of sex. The Sicilian heroine is a cat under 
a tin roof: a Mississippi slum-wife drugged with 
love who is suddenly cut off from the source of 
her kicks when her stallion husband is killed. 
The role has already been acted on the screen 
by Anna Magnani, and on Broadway by Maureen 
Stapleton—two of the most brilliant visceral 
actresses alive. Lea Padovani, who plays the role at 
the New Theatre, has been obscured by their giant 
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shadows. But Miss Padovani has a great deal in 
common with both—in fact she could be either 
ten years ago. Time will show whether her rosy 
peach face will be refined into Miss Magnani’s 
angry heron or fill out to Miss Stapleton’s fleshy 
lioness, But as she is, she is a dead ringer for Mr. 
Williams's Serafina who is described by the author 
as ‘like a plump little Italian opera singer in the 
role of Madam Butterfly.” She more than looks 
the part, she is the part. For Serafina is not the 
fish-wife Cleopatra, the cannibal Boadicea who 
always eats her breakfast in bed, as she has pre- 
viously been played. The whole play emphasises 
again and again the unreality of her pretensions. 
‘For you everything has got to be different. says 
her friend Assunta. ‘A sign, a miracle, a wonder 
of some kind.” Serafina has two sacred objects— 
the Virgin Mary and her husband. Both perform 
prodigies but only in her imagination. Every 
critic agrees that the Virgin does not answer 
Serafina’s questions. But most of them seem to 
imagine, against all physiological evidence, that 
when Serafina swears her husband made love to 
her ‘each night for . four 
thousand—three hundred—and eighty,’ she is 
speaking the literal truth. Miss Magnani and Miss 
Stapleton achieved the tremendous feat of making 
even this seem possibie. Miss Padovani achieves 
a more subtle and moving effect—we know it is 
an invention but we believe that she believes it 
for the moment. They are tachistes trampling the 
paint with toes and fingers, rolling on the canvas 
in their passion, Lea Padovani is a miniaturist: 
and with a delicacy of detail which it is easy to 
mistake for fussiness, she pictures the lonely, 
insecure child of a woman cowering inside the 
lusty virago. 

Only by this interpretation can the last act 
possess any validity. Her new lover is a clownish 
oaf who is afraid of women. Her dead husband 
was a randy Galahad who never refused a joust. 
To swop one for the other would be a pointless 
degradation, But Williams in his writing, Lea 
Padovani in her acting, and (presumably) Sam 
Wanamaker in his direction make the final scene 
an enormous release of tension—simply because 
Serafina has abandoned her make-believe and 
accepted a real second-best instead of an illusory 
perfection. I say ‘presumably’ about Mr. Wana- 
maker because the rest of the play and the rest 
of the cast are abysmally directed. The scene 
change-overs lack any fluidity. They black-out 
like the end of a revue joke and then ebb slowly 
back into visibility at a snail's pace. The scandal- 
mongering neighbours, the senile priest, the hot- 
blooded daughter, the travelling salesman, the 
scampering children are alternately over-directed 
and under-directed—some overwhelmed by a 
tidal wave of mannerisms, others castaway with 
hardly a talent to their backs, unguided and un- 
protected. Only John Bown, as the frustrated 
innocent of a sailor, emerges as a real, complex, 
comic figure. And all the time I could sense 
him resisting the director's nudging towards 
caricature, 

Yet Sam Wanamaker himself, as Serafina’s new 
Wooer, scores a triumph. When he first appeared, 
stumbling and mumbling and squinting like a 
cross-eyed tiger with rickets, my heart sank. But 
800n it became obvious that he had so soaked 
himself in the character that he became a real, 
incredible, uproarious inhabitant of Tennessee 
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Williamsburg. Like a medium, he inhabited the 
consciousness of an individual he could not 
analyse or, explain. This is ‘an excellent method 
of incarnating Tennessee Williams roles. But it is a 
lousy way of directing them. All Williams's faults 
in The Rose Tattoo are magnified by the inept 
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playing of the minor roles and the myopic direc- 
tion of all but the climactic scenes. Yet the play 
gains in power and meaning by Lea Padovani's 
revelation of the central character's dilemma. It 
is a flawed production of a flawed play which 
makes an exciting evening. 


Puccini’s Demi-monde 


By DAVID CAiRNS 


Ir is the fashion to accept and 
even glory in Puccini as a com- 
poser whose faults are only 
human. He is praised for his 
prodigious skill in writing for 
the theatre — the unfailing 
lyricism, the mastery of orches- 
tral colour, the consummate 
stagecraft—and his detractors are dismissed as 
puritans. A critic, writing recently, admits that 
‘Puccini’s world is indeed a small, limited and 
self-indulgent world’ compared with Verdi's, but 
goes on to ask ‘why we should not also enjoy 
ourselves on a lower plane.’ 

But that is not quite the point. So long as 
Puccini stays on this plane and avoids preten- 
tiousness, he is excellent, a minor master. That is 
why La Boheme is the best of his full-length 
works. There he keeps. well within his range, and 
brings an already brilliant technique to bear on an 
emotion he can comprehend—passion that is 
sharp but short-lived. The very transience of 
Bohemian love is caught, in phrase after phrase, 
with haunting precision. In that splendid slice of 
life outside the Café Momus, the passing scene 
with its street cries, its flirtations and jealousies, 
its idle gossip, its pathos, its meaninglessness, 
provides not only a congenial exercise for his 
technical ingenuity but the perfect material for 
his genius. The death of Mimi is still on this same 
‘lower plane.’ It may be intensely moving, but 
there is nothing tragic about it, as there is about 
the death of Violetta, and we are not asked to 
think that there is. 

One could gladly accept Puccini on his own 
plane if only he remained there. It is precisely 
because he deserted it and tried to ‘interfere/In 
matters which he did not understand’ that Puccini 
lays himself open to the charge, not simply of 
offending puritanism but of creating bad art. Time 
and again he postulates grand, noble, large-scale 
human feelings and then fails to measure up to 
them. Tosca, an opera with a hero who is ready 
to be tortured rather than betray his beliefs, and 
a heroine who risks death to save her lover, is 
not in subject-matter so remote from Fidelio but 
that one would expect the two works to have 
qualities in common. Yet what ar abyss divides 
Puccini’s music from Beethoven's. In Turandot, 
the most ambitious of all, Puccini has to take 
refuge in spurious exoticism from the altogether 
too exacting demands of the dramatic situation. 

Madam Butterfly is a borderline case. Much of 
the music is vivacious, subtle, skilfully joinered, 
but there are also passages of egregious vulgarity. 
What is one to say of that moment when Butterfly, 
alone at last with Pinkerton, looks up with naive, 
heartfelt joy at the starry heavens? All that 
Puccini (no longer on his own ‘lower plane’) can 





manage at this point is the ‘Butterfly theme,’ a 
phrase whose astonishing triteness is only dis- 
guised (momentarily) by the excruciating use of 
the augmented fifth. And though in the remaining 
pages of the act Puccini works hard in his most 
soaring manner to redeem it, the damage has been 
done. Dramatically, Butterfly’s desertion is 
genuinely touching; but is not the whole treatment 
too grandiose for sufferings that are pathetic 
rather than strictly tragic? Is noi the composer's 
assault on our tear-glands altogether too con- 
trived, too knowing? 

It depends, after all, on performance. Crudely 
handled, Madam Butterfly can seem sickly, pre- 
tentious, repellent. Performed as it was at Covent 
Garden last week, it is almost a masterpiece. Here, 
I think, is where the saints and perfectionists 
(headed by Mr. Kerman, the austere but admir- 
able author of Opera as Drama) weaken their 
case. They rightly insist that we should not con- 
fuse our judgment and compromise our standards 
by raving overt the second-rate. But they overlook 
one thing—the living power of great artistry in 
the theatre. By sublime acting and musicianship 
a Callas can transform works which on paper, in 
the study, are routine products of the lyric stage, 
into monuments of music-drama. As an eminently 
theatrical genius, Puccini lends himself to such 
redemption. 

Sena Jurinac is not Callas (though one or two 
high notes in the first act had the authentic raw- 
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ness of the Diva), but she is a most finished artist, 
a glorious actress, at once relaxed and passionate, 
who moves with a natural grace rare in Opera, a 
wonderfully sympathetic personality and a singer 
who, for me, gives (below top C at least) nothing 
but pleasure. If she was a trifle mature for the 
child bride of Act 1, one later forgot it in the 
extraordinary majesty of her dismissal of Prince 
Yandori, and in the dignity which grew the nearer 
and more inescapably her end approached. 
Charles Craig, the Pinkerton, could not match her 
in splendour of interpretation-—he was a rather 
solid and serious version of ‘lo Yankee vaga- 
bondo’-—but this was grand, rich singing. The sets 
were good, the lighting thought out with some 
imagination, and the anonymous producer had 
done his work unassumingly but in the spirit of 
the score. 

Jess Walters made a worthy Sharpless and 
Josephine Veasey was a sterling Suzuki. Finally, 
Bryan Balkwill, who has arrived at the Royal 
Opera House having learnt his trade in smaller 
houses (which is the only way to do it), conducted 
with a satisfying blend of delicate restraint and 
glowing enthusiasm; he made the most of the 
virtues of the music and largely suppressed its 
vices. In short, it was the kind of performance 
which, involving only one import from the Con- 
tinent, should grace Covent Garden rather more 
frequently. 
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Art 
A Venetian 


By SIMON 


THe survey of Mr. Graham 
Sutherland’s work now on exhi- 
bition at the Arthur Jeffress 
Gallery is dominated by two 
large oils of Venice. It seems to 
me that both fail—the view of 
San Marco at night honourably; 
that of the Salute in its very 
drawing, let alone in its overall effect. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find much to like in 
the latter picture. Insecurely moored on a sullen 
grey-green ground, crowding the canvas, vilely 
drawn, the church is meaningless as illustration, 
and useless as an architectural variation on Mr. 
Sutherland’s private imagery. Buildings, perhaps 
these Venetian buildings especially, with their vast 
artistic history (is there a gallery in England with- 
out a view of one or the other?), have defeated 
him. 

The San Marco painting, though more securely 
drawn, raises similar doubts. Above the domes the 
squaring of the canvas shows through, in the 
proper Sickertian manner, but Sickert, the best 
English painter of Venice, used San Marco more 
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successfully, perhaps because his intentions were 
less specialised than Mr. Sutherland’s, and per- 
haps, whisper it, because he drew more surely. To 
return to the squaring of the canvas; one can 
also see curves near the central dome which may 
have been drawn with a compass! The interesting 
thing is that all these workmanlike marks appear 
to have been scratched through the wet paint; 
that is, they are not the artist’s preparations on 
the bare canvas, still in evidence in the finished 
picture—this would be only too permissible. They 
have been included, one is led to think, to add an 
appearance of solidity to the architecture of the 
picture. 

This leads me to what I think is the main fault 
of Mr. Sutherland’s paintings of rich old faces, 
and, now, of rich old buildings. He lacks what for 
want of a better word I can only call aplomb; 
that is, the instinctive ability to dispose objects 
satisfactorily in a two-dimensional space. This 
failing was much less evident in his earlier pic- 
tures, with their natural forms developed into 
something stimulating and strange, but even in 
those works, which provided the imagery of a 
whole decade, heavy lines were used to tie a 
picture into its frame. In this exhibition No. 3 is 
a case in point, as is, to a lesser degree, the re- 
markable Monkey with Swinging Form of 1954, 
also shown in the collection. In the latest pictures 
Princess Gourielli is cut off at the foot of the pic- 
ture by a line straight across the canvas, and San 
Marco is fitted into a box, a frame within a frame, 
which may work at first sight, but may also irritate 
later. 

I went to see these pictures three times in a few 
days, and this taught me one other thing about 
Mr. Sutherland’s recent work. These paintings hit 
you hard between the eyes, and it is only if you 
come back for more that you notice their hesita- 
tions and uncertainties, their fumbling, and their 
lack of any real staying power. 

In No. 11, the Cypress Cones of 1956, the 
painter reached, it would seem, something like a 
final phase in the development of his intimate 
use Of hag-ridden natural forms. In trying to move 
to other things, however, he has lost some of the 
tension that gave his earlier pictures such terrify- 
ing life, and two things may perhaps be said; one, 
that his style is unsuited to large canvases; and, 
two, that he has as yet no real feeling for his 
new subjects, or rather, that he is as yet unable 
to inform these subjects with the same purgatorial 
intensity which characterised his work until a few 
years ago. The mere appearance of being hag- 
ridden is really not enough. 

In direct contrast to this uneasy move into very 
sophisticated subject-matter, the paint, especially 
in the San Marco picture, is often ravishing. Mr. 
‘Sutherland's colour has always tended to be 
severe, but the medium here is used and enjoyed, 
scratched, brushed, and scumbled to make a 
wonderful surface. This is not usual in the artist's 
work, but it is one of the things oil-paint is about, 
and one of the most easily and readily enjoyable 
pleasures in painting. 
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The Elephant Man 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Roots of Heaven. (Carlton.) 

-Anna Lucasta. (Gaumont.) 
I First read Romain Gary’s 
elephantine novel The Roots of 
Heaven for a film company, to 
say whether I thought they ought 
to film it. It has now been 
filmed (by another company) 
on the very grandest scale, with John Huston 
is director, half a dozen stars, more elephants 
than most people even dream of, and at a cost 
of three and a half million dollars. Yet its 
grandness need not put one off: there is grandeur 
about it as well. The novel is one of those bulging 
portmanteau books stuffed full of characters and 
ideas, of plot and politics, of sprawling implica- 
tions, varied worlds, flashbacks, sidetracks, far- 
reaching sympathies, all of which may make good 
reading but is seldom really filmable; and, in this 
case, with a plot so unwieldy and characters so 
varied that even Huston, old hand though he is 
at managing jungles and their inmates, has had to 
simplify the theme so much that it loses a good 
deal of its original irony. The issues are made 
much plainer, much blacker and whiter; the story 
moves straight ahead, clear and disentangled; yet 
there are too: many characters, in a sense too 
much personality cluttering up the undergrowth, 
for one to take it all in. The atmosphere, though 
—at once noisy and intensely serious, joyous and 
often melancholy—has translated remarkably 
well; and for this story with its cranky and mag- 
nificent message an actor cranky and magnificent 
enough has been found to make one accept a 
good deal of it. 

Trevor Howard plays Morel, the main charac- 
ter, a man of the apparently simple complexity 
that sometimes makes saints, whose mission in 
life (to put it, as the film does, rather baldly) is 
to protect the African elephants against destruc- 
tion. Mr. Howard, whose range of parts is per- 
haps the most startling thing about him, plays 
Morel as a weird latter-day hermit you might 
well imagine thriving off locusts: a man beyond 
the reaches of the world we live in, gentle and 
ruthless, a prototype, yet (like all Mr. Howard's 
characters) entirely individual. To the only mem- 
ber of his opposition not shown as vicious, 
mercenary or plain thoughtless, Morel appears 
not so much an idealist campaigning for the pro- 
tection of nature as a misanthrope pitting the 
unconscious beauty of animals against the con- 
sciousness—ugly or beautiful, but, whichever it 
is, mindful and responsible—of man. But this is 
the only time the devil’s advocate has his say, and 
for the rest of the film we see Morel as a crusader 
whose elephants stand for freedom, size and 
beauty in a world shrinking into constricted ugli- 
ness, and represent, in its purest form, the nature 
which man is systematically destroying, ‘the 
roots of heaven’ which, if done away with, will 
put out the light of the stars. 

This is to put it all meagrely: the complexities 
of the book’s argument have necessarily been 
Stripped to one central theme, and the many sub- 
Sidiary characters pop up to illustrate one side 





or another, then vanish in what looks like a round 
of applause: Errol Flynn, playing his drunken 
Englishman from The Sun Also Rises again, very 
well but very repetitively; Orson Welles as the 
hollow man of show business punctured by a 
weil-aimed bullet and (rather incredibly) accept- 
ing the affront; Eddie Albert, hamming away so 
inspiredly that — can well believe the publicity 
handout which tells us that ‘Eddie Albert went 
off his head for three days with an attack of sun- 
stroke, and had to be strapped to his bed.’ 
Juliette Greco, the heroine with a grisly past, is 
suitably enigmatic without being (as she so easily 
might have been) a bore about it: and, except 
in one particular hat, manages to look mercifully 
unlike the usual jungly film girls and to convince 
one that the temperature really stood (publicity 
handout again) at 136° F. Besides which, she is 
one of the few actresses around whose face 
properly changes its whole appearance and even 
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shape with her mood: she can look a child 
with one change of smile and conjure all the 
female experience of the ages with another. The 
film’s script, by Romain Gary and Patrick Leigh 
Fermor, is good to listen to—an intelligent précis 
of the book’s main points, and happily avoids the 
holes it might so well have dropped into; but, 
for all its necessary telescoping, rather diffuse. 
The elephants are superb, the , nding is incredible: 
altogether, a film to see, with a theme (which is 
more unusual) to argue about. 

Anna Lucasta (director: Arnold Laven; ‘A’ 
certificate) depends on its acting, for its story 
is the old, old chestnut abou) the prostitute who 
comes home to marry respectably and falls in 
love where she didn’t mean to. The coloured cast, 
headed by Eartha Kitt as Anna and a rip-roaring 
youngster called Sammy Davis Jr. as _ her 
sailor, is explosively good. 

The first East German film festival to be held 
in this country takes place at the National Film 
Theatre from January 21 to February 8. Nine 
films will be shown: three directed by Wolfgang 
Staudte (among them The Murderers Are 
Amongst Us, which we saw here in 1948), two 
by Slaten Dudow and single films by Erich Engel, 
Konrad Wolf, Vaclav Gajer and Kurt Maetzig. 


Choosing a Child 


By MILES 


Tue adoption of a child is such 
a momentous step, for the child 
and for its parents, that (one 
could argue) society should pro- 
vide proper safeguards for the 
protection of all concerned. 
Writing on the medical aspects 
of adoption in the Lancet last 
month two doctors from Glasgow make this com- 
ment: ‘Recent clinical experiences lead us to 
believe that there are still grave defects in adop- 
tion practice, and ‘that these often stem from a 
failure to apply well-established principles of 
modern medicine.’ 

For example, the history supplied for the child 
is often extremely scanty, and would not be 
considered adequate as a routine history at any 
children’s hospital. A full assessment of the child 
is impossible without data on the mental and 
physical health of the parents, their inteliigence, 
and consanguinity, and on the existence of any 
disorder in them that could be passed on by 
heredity. One of the case records given is that of 
a child adopted at the age of one week, who later 
turned out to be retarded. On inquiry it was found 
that the mother had been certified as a mental 
defective shortly after the child’s birth; of two 
older children, both illegitimate, one was below 
average in intelligence. Thus (1) the child was 
placed for adoption much too early, (2) with such 
a family history, special care should have been 
taken in examining the child before placement, 
(3) the end-result was very distressing to the adop- 
tive parents. As the authors say, it is the more 
tragic when a couple, having elected to adopt an 
older child, say at the toddler age, in order to 
reduce the risk of undetected abnormalities, later 
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learn that it has a severe emotional disturbance. 
The physician entrusted with the task of screening 
candidates for adoption should be thoroughly 
familiar with the various disguises of the deprived 
child; unluckily, many illegitimate children be- 
long to this class. 

If screening of the child is important, appraisal 
of the applicants for its adoption, as to their fit- 
ness for parenthood, is even more so. Of one case 
cited in their paper, the authors say, ‘The adoption 
here described was so ill-advised as to be scarcely 
credible. . . . It is surely reasonable to reject as 
unsuitable a husband or wife whose capacity for 
normal human relationships is defective, from 
whatever cause.’ As they say, we must reject out- 
right the notion that to have a child, natural or 
adopted, is a cure for female neurosis. Here, by 
the way, is one of the areas where ill-advised 
‘advice’ is vety readily given by alt and sundry, 
and sometimes even by the doctor. ‘Poor Jill's dis- 
contented’ («mins the chorus of voices). ‘She must 
have a baby! That'll make her happy.’ And so she 
does, and whereas the first scene showed two fairly 
discontented people, the last shows two guilty 
and frustrated parents and a problem child. 

* + * 

Everyone joins it, the Wolfenden debate, and 
it is most diverting \o observe the varieties of 
‘posture’ taken’ up by the participants. Nearly all 
the letters and comments I have seen are, in 
essence, the expression ®f a view and not state- 
ments of fact. The mos? telling comment came 
from Colin MacInnes, aushor of that altogether 
delightful book City of Spades, a novel about 
the coloured folk in Londen and their relations 
with ourselves—the Jumbles, as they call us. In 
the course of a letter on the debate, he pointed 








out that two classes of people who play a major 
part in prostitution have not been properly sur- 
veyed, or indeed surveyed at all: the clients of 
the prostitutes, and the ponces. How right he is! 
The spectacle of prostitution has some emotional 
effect on most of us: it attracts, or sickens, or 
repels, or enrages the citizenry. according to their 
disposition. Few are indifferent. ‘Vice’ is one of 
that group of topics which carry a considerable 
emotional charge, and by the same token it is the 
more difficult to discuss in a factual and dis- 
passionate way. Yet it is facts we must have. 
Unless a great deal more is known about the 
clients of the girls—age-range, income, social 
background and the like—our understanding of 
the meaning and function of prostitution in 
metropolitan society must of necessity be partial 
and perhaps misleading. How many of these men 
are simply lonely and looking for female com- 
pany?—there is no loneliness like the loneliness 
of London. How many husbands, discontented 
with their wives, seek a younger and more exciting 
mate-for-an-hour on the streets? What is the 
annual turnover, in terms of hard cash, of the 
‘industry’?—-at a guess, I would say around 
ten million pounds for the central London area 
alone. And over the whole country?—five to ten 
times as much? Who can say? At any rate, it is 
a sizeable industry, and peculiar in that none 
of the takings are subject to tax. Opinions on 
how to ‘deal with’ prostitution, without adequate 
knowledge of what is really going on, cannot 
really carry much weight. To survey the ‘client- 
field’ would not be easy, but a pilot study could 
be done, and it should be done. 
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Cars Across the Channel 


By LESLIE 


A HoLipay should start the 
moment you have shut your 
front door. This is undoubtedly 
easier when travelling abroad 
by car than by any other 
means, but tedious delays at 
Channel ports and lengthy dis- 
embarkation procedures the 
other side help to undermine the holiday spirit. 
The cheap, though necessarily impersonal, ser- 
vice provided by British Railways Car Ferry 
leaves you at 4 p.m. (if you are lucky with 
customs clearance) no farther forward than 
Calais, with the best part of the first day of 
your holiday having been spent driving to Dover, 
hanging around ports, and crossing the Channel. 
Alternatively, after rising at 4.30 a.m. and 
leaving London at 5.30 it is nearly lunch time 
before the customs sheds of Boulogne are left 
behind. 

Transporting 130 cars and 1,000 passengers at 
a time across the Channel makes such delays in- 
evitable. Today, for a small premium, they can 
be avoided. Ten years ago last Bastille Day, Silver 
City Airways borrowed a Bristol freighter and 
flew to the north coast of France, carrying the 
first motor-car to cross the Channel by air. Last 
summer 25 per cent. of all cars crossing to France 
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were carried by Silver City. Speed and flexibility 
are the particular features which make an air 
ferry, for many people, worth the extra cost, as well 
as the personal service that can be offered when 
only three cars and fourteen to sixteen passengers 
are carried at a time. Allowing two and a half 
hours for the drive from London to Lydd (Kent), 
a car leaving London at 8.30 a.m. can be driving 
in France by noon. Also, careful choice of the 
point of arrival can save many miles of driving 
across northern France. 

The standard single fare from Lydd to Calais 
for a medium-sized car (not exceeding 13 ft. 6 in. 
carried at company’s risk) is £7 10s., plus £3 for 
each passenger, children half-price. British Rail- 
ways charge £6 6s. for a similar journey by sea 
ferry (passengers £1 17s. adults and £1 2s. 
children). Travelling off peak, the extra cost of 
the air ferry for a family of four (two parents 
and two children) is only £3 12s. on the single 
fare. The speed and frequency of air transport 
may save the cost of a hotel room en route which 
would more than balance the difference between 
the two services. However, peak fares, which 
apply on all weekends from the middle of July 
to the middle of September, make the air ven- 
ture more expensive, adding for our average car 
another £2 to the standard rate. Passenger fares 
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remain unchanged. It is worth noting that both 
Easter and Whitsun are in the off-peak period. 


Silver City Airways run services to Cherbourg 
and Deauville from Southampton (standard fares 
for 13 ft. 6 in. cars £9 and £6 respectively) and 
from Lydd to Le Touquet and Ostend (£7 10s. 
and £9) as well as Calais. To Le Touquet and 
Cherbourg there are reduced off-season prices 
(October 1-May 31) for medium and large cars 
only, not to be confused with the standard prices 
which apply all through the summer except for 
the peak weekend prices. 

A smaller firm, Air Charter Ltd. (21 Wigmore 
Street, WI, Museum 1595), operate a service they 
call the Channel Air Bridge, from Southend, which 
has the great advantage of being only one and 
a half hours’ driving time from London. As well 
as competing with the Silver City Airways to 
Calais and Ostend, they also serve Rotterdam, 
which takes only sixty-nine minutes. 


Their fares are slightly higher than those of 
Silver City as the shorter car journey in England 
means a few minutes longer in the air. The fares 
to Rotterdam have been substantially reduced 
this year, and they have also introduced a new 
cheap rate for small cars of the A.30-Hillman 
Husky type (£4). Passenger fares are propor- 
tionately more expensive, but, unlike Silver City, 
the return fare for passengers is less than double 
the single. Also, there is a good twenty-three-day 
excursion rate to Ostend (£6 17s.) and Rotterdam 
(£10 14s.). These services can be very useful to 
people travelling without cars, cutting many 
hours off the train journey. For their benefit Air 
Charter run a coach from Euston to the airfield 
at Southend (cost, Ss.). 


Both companies take bookings by telephone, 
accept passengers without cars and carry bicycles 
and prams as well as motor-cycles. Air ferries are 
ideal for cyclists as bicycles are taken for as little 
as 2s. 6d. to Calais by Silver City and it is only 
10s. to take one by Air Charter to Rotterdam. No 
luggage limitation is imposed on people travelling 
with cars; for the rest the allowance is 44 lb. Both 
services are very frequent indeed during the 
summer. 


For people who dislike air travel, but appre- ~ 


ciate the more personal attention which a small 
company are able to provide, there is an alterna- 
tive to British Railways. Townsend Bros. Ferries 
Ltd. (78 Leadenhall Street, EC3, Avenue 4191) 
run a small ferry in competition with British 
Railways between Dover and Calais. The fares 
are the same and the journey is no quicker, but as 
they carry fewer cars on each trip less time should 
be spent on loading and unloading. 


The car trip from the north of England to the 
Channel ports may seem a bit overwhelming to 
someone facing a long continental drive. British 
Railways run a car sleeper service from Man- 
chester, York and Newcastle (cost for an average 
Car with driver, Manchester-Boulogne £26 12s.). 
French Railways have a similar service from 
Boulogne to Lyons which costs between £28 and 
£32, including couchettes for two people accom- 
Panying an average car. The Silver City flight te 
Le Touquet is operated to connect with the car 
sleeper to Lyons, and British Railways give 
Priority on the 4.30 p.m. car ferry to motorists 
With reservations on this train. 
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MY DEAR GODSON, 

Thank you for your letter. I am delighted to 
hear that you have been elected president of the 
Inscrutables; I don’t think they were going in 
my day, but now that there are so many more 
undergraduates it is only logical that there should 
be more undergraduate societies. 

I am greatly honoured by your invitation to 
address the society, on any subject I care to 
choose, on any Tuesday evening during the 
current term, but I am afraid I cannot accept it. 
Cannot? Prevarication should never be allowed 
to sully the relationship between godfather and 
godson; let us say rather that I will not accept 
it. The reasons will emerge from my answer to 
the question in your postscript. Can I, you ask, 
suggest the names of some other potential 
speakers who might be invited to address your 
meetings? 

I can. For the Joan of your ears and the run 
of their teeth any of the following will answer 
your summons at the drop of a hat: Miss Puce, 
who in 1955 spent the best part of a fortnight 
in Russia, speaks persuasively on ‘Soviet Russia 
Today,’ Canon Smog holds strong, lucid views on 
nuclear warfare, Ron Beige illustrates his talk on 
‘The Poet’s Dilemma’ with readings from his own 
works, and Mr. Gorge, MP, can be relied on for 
a tour d’horizon of the political scene from Suez 
to Wolfenden, with an attack on the Royal 
Family thrown in. 

But these, if not hacks, are professionals. If 
you are after shyer birds perhaps I can illustrate 
from my own experience some of the difficulties 
inherent in your guest. 

Odd and unnatural though it may seem to you, 
I do not like the sound of my own voice. 
Although in daydreams I often see myself per- 
forming meritorious actions, such as overpower- 
ing an armed bank robber or getting a right and 
left at woodcock, these visions have never in- 
cluded one in which I hold an audience spell- 
bound by my oratory. 

There was nevertheless a time when my im- 
pulse, on receiving an invitation such as yours, 
was to accept it. In this I was partly influenced 
by the short list of far more eminent people who, 


according to my would-be hosts, had in the recent: 


past addressed their gatherings. I was (as no doubt 
they had hoped) flattered to find myself in the 
same class as Mr. Dash, Professor Dot and Lord 
Bracket; and it took some time before the a!most 
invariable expressions of regret for approaching 
me at such short notice opened my mind to the sus- 
picion that I was normally a stopgap, taking the 
place of someone who had let them down. 

It took even longer before I fully realised what 
each of these engagements cost me in diversion 
of effort and mental anguish. Incapable, when 
the day comes, of sitting down and composing a 
speech, I am equally incapable of addressing my 
energies to the day’s ordinary work. The morning 
and the afternoon are sterilised. If at luncheon 
my wife asks me what I am going to talk to 
them about I say, witha snarl, that I do not know. 
It is true. At length I set out, a few laboured 
witticisms writhing sluggishly in my mind like 
lugworms in a bait-tin. 


Two glasses of South African sherry do nothing 
to restore my morale. And here, my dear boy, 
let me give you a small but useful hint on speaker- 
management. Tell him that one of his predeces- 
sors was a ghastly flop. It need not be true, but 
tell him all the same. You might think that the 
news that (say) Sir Alan Herbert had bored the 
society to tears a week or two earlier would alarm 
and discourage your guest. Far from it. He will 
be perversely reassured, whereas the much more 
credible intelligence that Sir Alan had them 
rolling in the aisles will increase his misgivings. 

Often,’ though not always, the guest-speaker’s 
oration is preceded by an interlude during which 
the society’s business is conducted by local talent. 
This has an extremely dispiriting effect on the 
guest-speaker. Like the captive of some tribe into 
whose rites he has not been initiated, he finds 
himself listening to a series of personal or topical 
allusions which, while they mean nothing what- 
soever to him, have for everyone else present a 
vivid significance. 


‘Mr. President,’ says the secretary, ‘I have to 
announce the resignation of a member. (Loud 
cheers and boos.) Mr. Peregrine Quiff (cries of 
“Good old PQ,” “Cavalry twill,” and “What about 
Rosie?’’) has written me a letter. (Laughter.) You 
may be surprised to hear that it is short (loud 
laughter) and legible (loud laughter); you will 
not be surprised to hear that it is written in green 
ink (paroxysms of mirth) or that it is marked Con- 
fidential. (More laughter; shouts of “Trust the 
Intelligence Corps,” “Send for MIS,” etc.) 
With your permission, sir, I propose to read this 
interesting missive to the Society.’ (Prolonged 
cheers, accompanied by bread-throwing.) 

Upon the music halls an artiste might be glad 
to have the audience warmed up to this hilarious 
pitch, but the guest-speaker’s blood runs cold. It 
is clear to him that he is on the wrong wave- 
length altogether, that he might as well recite 
Lycidas in Erse as deliver his own speech to an 
audiencé with whose mental processes he is so 
hopelessly out of touch. When at last the Presi- 
dent rises and, having with difficulty restored the 
meeting.to order, begins ‘And now, gentlemen, it 
is my pleasant duty to introduce our guest of the 
evening,’ the temperature perceptibly falls. 

Even the weariest river (except, to be pedantic, 
a few in Chinese Central Asia) winds somewhere 
safe to sea, and at last the speaker has finished 
his speech: has failed to answer a number of 
searching questions about books he has not read, 
personalities he does not know and policies he 
does not understand: has thanked his hosts: and 
is free to go. Can he be blamed far wondering 
whatever induced him to come? 

I am sorry, my dear boy, to have written at 
such length; but if speakers are to be your quarry 
it is as well that you should have some under- 
standing of the ordeal which the reluctant and 
unpractised orator undergoes when he falls to 
your lures. And I hope my diagnosis explains, 
if it does not condone, what must seem to you 
churlishness, on the part of 

Your Godfather, 
STRIX 











Let well alone—let street alone 


ISSUED BY SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON CO. LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH - ENGLAND 
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N SOME PARTS OF CANADA, gas doesn’t come from the 
| gas-works. It is natural gas, tapped from the 
sarth and brought to the consumer through pipe-lines 
which are often hundreds of miles long and large 
sections of which are composed of steel pipes made by 
South Durham in Stockton-on-Tees, England. 


You would, of course, be right to regard this as a triumph of British enterprise, 
but consider the wider implications. Canadian purchases are paid for in 
dollars—and that, as everybody knows, is a currency of which we have never, 
since the War, had enough. But important though they are, dollars are only 
part of the story. Pipes and other South Durham manufactures are exported 
in quantity to other overseas markets as diverse as Kuwait, Iran and South 
America. 


Altogether, since steel was returned to private enterprise, South Durham pro- 
ducts have earned over fifty million dollars for Britain. That, by any standard, 
is a major contribution to the country’s needs. It is proof that free enterprise 
steel benefits everyone. Where, then, is the sense in forcing the cumbersome 
and unwieldy procedure of nationalisation upon an industry which, under 
private enterprise, is so plainly and so effectively working for Britain? 


The final decision is yours; and because it is yours, we believe that you have a 
right to know the facts. 


~~ 
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LIVING AMONG ASIANS 


Sirn,—May I say something in extenuation of the 
charge that Mr. David Morris makes against me when 
he ponders whether my plea for assimilation of 
European and Asian in Malaya, made two years ago 
in the Spectator, may not have come fifty years too 
late? 

This may be true. But possibly the plea I made in 
1957 has become too late in 1959 because it went 
unheeded, and by no means unrefuted, when I put it 
forward and when there might well have been time 
for reconciliation and co-partnership in Common- 
wealth. It is true that my tour was then completed but 
it was not the Asians’ fault or mine that it was not 
renewed. 

In 1956 when I left Malaya the voice of those who 
feel as we do was silenced by the expatriate Establish- 
ment, not only in the Labour movement but in public 
life as well. Had those who felt as we feel, and there 
were many, not been subject to every form of social 
and financial pressure, not from Asians, our school 
of thought might well have carried weight in the 
political life of Malaya and Singapore and there 
would then have been a place for men like Mr. David 
Morris. 

Besides, when J decided, perhaps presumptuously at 
Kuala Trengannu in summer, 1956, that I might be 
more effectual by putting forth our view in London 
than in taking either of two posts offered to me by 
Asians, the Hong Kong massacre of October 10 in 
that year, the Suez catastrophe, and the happenings 
in Iraq which have made things so much harder, 
were inconceivable to me, much as J had suffered 
from that European ostentation and inflexibility that 
Mr. Morris writes of. Of course those British Mr. 
Morris speaks of should be encouraged to settle in 
Malaya and foster goodwill between East and West. 
But British policy along with a crude local nationa- 
lism that it engenders and encourages are both allied 
against us. So far as I know, no effort was made by 
our Colonial, Foreign or Commonwealth Offices to 
Safeguard the future of the European eager to make 
a home in South-East Asia, and any effort that he 
may have made to make himself acceptable was 
pounced upon both by the British Government and 
commerce on the spot. 

With the Conservative hierarchy snorting at the 
loss of vanished privilege, the Labour Party squealing 
for an outright abdication, and the Liberals shadowy 
and indeterminate, far-sighted British in the East 
Were just abandoned, like those British families ia 
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Egypt exposed by the senseless bombing of Suez to 
the natural indignation of the local populace. 

If the complacent official pomposities who waddled 
around Kuala Lumpur when Merdeka came or the 
commercial ones who sat around the Tanglin club in 
Singapore fuming at David Marshall's moderate 
government had given some thought to the future, 
my writings would not now seem fifty years belated. 
Knowing them as I did I might have foreseen the 
tragic outcome. I plead to estimating both their 
foresight and their moral courage much too highly. 

The only consolation I can offer Mr. Morris is that 
he will not be the only victim of that gang and that 
the ostentatious stuffiness of senior expatriates will 
bring its nemesis, and soon not only on the Island of 
Singapore but also in Whitehall and Mincing Lane. 


‘Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


A NEW WESTMINSTER? 


Sir,—I have ‘only just seen your issue of December 
26, but I hope it is not too late to write and say 
how glad I am that someone—Mr. Fitchen, of 
Hamilton, NY—has at last protested against the 
scheme to demolish Westminster Abbey that was re- 
vealed in the letter signed ‘J. Betjeman’ that you 
printed on November 21. 

‘J. Betjeman’ was not, of course, the author of 
the scheme. He merely signed the PRO’s letter, as 
he admits, for money. This, like the scheme itself, 
is all too probable. I know ‘J. Betjeman.’ He is 
capable of anything. He may even have written Mr. 
Fitchen’s letter; but I think not, It rings a note of 
true alarm, and it is, alas, all too characteristic of 
England today that the only protesting voice should 
be that of an American living in the United States. 
All honour to him, say I. 

Mr. Fitchen has demolished the arguments for 
demolition: but the demolishers themselves he can- 
not get at. They are still there, and all experience 
shows that they will get their way. We must therefore 
be practical. We shall not save the Abbey; and J 
am bound to admit that the view of the Army and 
Navy Stores from the foot of Big Ben will be very 
fine. | suggest there are still two worth-while things 
that we can do if we agitate enough: (a) we can 
get the monuments from the Abbey better housed 
than at Brookwood Cemetery, which is really rather 
far for tourists to go, The earlier ones (which, ot 
course, commemorate Roman Catholics) might be 
welcome at Westminster Cathedral—which is still a 
little bare; and the later ones might be offered for 
sale (proceeds to the Treasury, of course) to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York; 
(b) we should seek the permission of the Governors 
of the BBC for the next Coronation to take place at 
Lime Grove or wherever, at that happily remote 
date, the Corporation’s main television studios may 
be. 

In this way, I think, comfort may well be brought 
to those (and they may be many) to whom, as to 
myself, the dear Abbey is something of a landmark. 
It is sad that the late Colonel Kolkhorst is no longer 
with us to give a lead. Will not someone like Lord 
Altrincham do so? From Mr. John Betjeman there 
is, I fear, little to be hoped for in this case. All he 
would wish to save are the Victorian refacings.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WESTMONASTFRIENSIS 


Tunis 


SO YOU WANT TO BE AN AUDIENCE 
Sir,—-The delightful article by Alan Brien on the 
implied state of seige which exists between audience 
and staff in many West End theatres is timely. It is, 
as he writes, one factor in the numerical decline 
among regular intelligent theatregoers, many of 
whom are middle-aged or older, and remember too 
well the civilised, courteous pre-war West End nights, 
with their attendant ease and comfort, not to mention 
dignity. 

Although thoroughly ,accurate, . Mr. 
itinerary of odious eccentricities omits some. One 
might include the cacophony of washing-up (accom- 
panied by raucous female cries) which, in- upper 
regions, accompanies the second act of any work at 


Brien’s. 
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Covent Garden; the aggressively determined stomp- 
ing by buxom usherettes (hellbent on their endless, 
ultra-important errands) across the carpeted but all- 
too-echoing floors of smaller West End theatres 
during the finest moment of the play; the male jere- 
miahs who (quite arbitrarily) do their best to be 
obstructive, offensive, difficult and disappointing the 
moment one enters the foyer; and the miserable war- 
time habit of switching off the theatre's central heat- 
ing an hour before curtain-fall, which still prevails.— 
Yours faithfully, 

BENNITT GARDINER 
14 Ulster Place, Upper Harley Street, NW1 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—I gather, from his somewhat turgid letter, that 
Dr. Welsby imagines that I have evaded the question 
at issue, as though I have need to evade any question 
about a matter in which I have the support of consti- 
tutional, historical and legal authority. Surely, the 
question is whether Convocation and the Sovereign 
have power of themselves to enact Church laws (i.e. 
‘canons’), and, as surely, with my humble duty to Her 
Majesty, I have answered it in the negative in my 
letter of December 19. Dr. Welsby, as a late entrant 
into this correspondence, is evidently not only 
unaware of the constitutional procedures involved, 
but also of the merits of the correspondence so far! 

In his letter of December 5, Canon Shirley summed 
up the matter thus (to my mind, admirably): ‘The 
present position would seem to be that by convention 
and custom the Sovereign would not sign Canons 
without the advice of Ministers of State so to do; 
since, otherwise, the action of the Crown might be 
challenged by questions in e1t.er House of Parliament, 
and in a constitutional monarchy the Crown must act 
with the advice of its Ministers.’ 

The only monarch to give assent to canons without 
reference to Parliament was James I. As a Scottish 
stranger, he might well have fallen victim to the 
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*Is what we chiefly need’ 


O": wisest among walruses! A Daniel come to 

dinner! True, the carrolling walrus dines upon 
his guests. But then he doesn’t profess to be a 
gentleman, Walruses will be walruses. And if 
his table manners are poor, his table talk is com- 
pensatingly rich and relevant. For a loaf of bread 
is what we chiefly need. All of us. 

Nutritional wallahs agree with the walrus. In 
the average diet, bread and flour provide more 
energy, more protein, more iron, and more of 
the two important vitamins B, and nicotinic acid, 
than any other single food. To put recent report 
findings* in a bread crumb, bread’s good for you. 
Very good indeed. 

Account for it? Easily. Bread is the cheapest 
basic food you can get. Yet it’s the best in terms 
of food value per penny. So see your family 
enjoys plenty every day, bread at its best, good 
and fresh. 

*National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
— by H.M.S.O. t : Z ca 
n 1956, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 24°7 4 
the energy ; 26-3% of the protein; 26-9% of the Vitamin B, 3 
24°2% of the nicotinic acid; 23% of the iron. 
Note :—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams ; Nico- 


tinic Acid—not less than 1:60 milligrams ; lron—not 
less than 1°65 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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tortuous ways of English prelacy! At any rate, these 
canons (of 1604) were never implemented as: such. 
As the late Dom Gregory Dix indicated, the lawyers 
refuse dto implement them as they were without par- 
liamentary sanction. Many of these ‘canons’ of 1604 
embody, as the late Lord Halsbury pointed +out, 
‘ancient usages and laws of the Church which had pre- 
viously been received as common law.’ The element of 
common law in these ‘canons’ still, of course, 
obtains; but the purely canonical element is as dead 
as the dodo. The attempt to revive these ‘canons’ by 
the artificial respiration of a pretended ‘revision’ 
would be comic if. it did noi employ harmlessly a 
number of power-hungry clerics gloating over the vain 
prospect (as was demonstrated earlier in this corre- 
spondence) of forcing their brother clergy into a 
mould patterned upon the Roman Church! 

As Dr. Welsby does not understand the matter of 
the grant of a Royal Licence to Convocation for the 
transaction of its business, | would refer him to the 
analogous case of the Royal Warrant granted to a 
Royal Commission for the transaction of _ its 
business. Surely, it would be as absurd to suggest that 
Her Majesty and her advisers are implicated in, or 
have obligations towards, the recommendations of a 
Royal Commission, as to suggest their implication in 
and obligations towards Convocational business. 
‘One assumes,’ states Dr. Welsby, ‘that the only 
purpose of drafting canons is that they should receive 
the Royal Assent and be enacted.’ As kindly as 
possible, I must point out to him that his assumption 
is wrong. 

With regard to the two ‘canons’ (they were prob- 
ably regulations of some sort) vaguely mentioned by 
Dr. Welsby as having received the Royal Assent in 
1936, he may be absolutely sure that they could not 
have been made law without, at least, being made the 
subject of an Order in Council which, as his solicitor 
could inform him, is subject to parliamentary super- 
vision.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk 


‘BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT’ 


Sir,—I have always thought that if any subconscious 
echoes were sounding for Sir Winston Churchill as he 
composed his famous ‘I have nothing to offer you 
but blood, toil, tears and sweat,’ they must have 
come not from Mr. Forster’s savage little effort, but 
rather from Garibaldi’s address to his followers 
before they set out from the Piazza of St. Peter in 
Rome during the summer of 1849. 

‘I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions,’ 
proclaimed Garibaldi, ‘I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battles and death.’ Admittedly there is 
some slight variation in the catalogue of discomforts. 
But both the circumstances and the expression afford 
a pretty close parallel.—Yours faithfully, 

I. MCD. G. STEWART 
125 St.. Annes Road East, 
St. Annes-on-Sea 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Sir,—The letter from the chairman of the Mental 
After Care Association pinpoints a very serious 
defect in the new Mental Health Bill. I have myself 
been campaigning in a small way for the provision of 
suitable hostels for psychiatric patients who could 
leave hospital if only there was somewhere for them 
to go. I have received scores of letters from patients 
and ex-patients, all pointing out that the mental 
patient’s biggest struggle comes after he leaves 
hospital. My awareness of this fact is intensified by 
my work (voluntary) as provincial secretary of 
Neurotics Nominee. 

Yes, many more hostels are desperately needed. If 
any of your readers care to write to me I will do all I 
can to co-ordinate our collective wills into seeing 
that something is done about this.—-Yours faithfully, 

J. HOUSDEN 
20 Peak Hill Gardens, Sydenham, SE26 


THE GREAT DIVIDE IN THE SCHOOLS 
Sir,—-There is, | am sure, much to be said for the 
proposal that Mr. Peterson makes to require four ‘A’ 
level subjects in the Sixth Form. Admittedly the 
standards at present expected by university depart- 
ments might have to be reduced, but there would be a 
considerable weight of opinion in universities in 
favour of this. For, although their practice does not 
always conform to their theory, many university 
lecturers say, ‘Give us students who can think, who 
have been taught to learn for themselves, who can 
express themselves in speech and writing, and we'll 
teach them our subject.’ And I know of one Depart- 
ment which attaches the greatest weight in selecting 
its students to ‘A’ level performance in a subject other 
than its own. 

But while it is beyond question that it is not the 
purpose of sixth-form education ‘to fill the memory 
with the most highly specialised range of facts’ surely 
we cannot accept such a vague aim for it as ‘to train 
the judgment in all its forms.’ To assert the existence 
of ‘the judgment’ is a dangerous hypostatisation, one 
which is equally condemned by verbal analysis and 
by experiment. Furthermore, if we allow that the 
process of judging is a factor in Sixth Form learning— 
and no one will deny this—its significance varies 
greatly from subject to subject; a fact quite obvious if 
we compare. say, mathematics with history. 

The complaint against specialisation is, however, 
often pressed too strongly. Heads of schools and 
others sometimes talk as though sixth-form work is 
divided into two parts: one part undertaken for 
external examinations, which is not educative; and the 
rest, which is. Those who hold these views often want 
not to increase the number of examined subjects but 
to cut it down to two, Surely one remedy here, and it 
can apply to the second tendency which Mr. Peterson 
describes, is to teach the examination subjects so that 
they really help to provide a broad education. 
Science can be taught in a humane way as the activity 
of men. Its development, its presuppositions, its in- 
fluence upon thought, its social implications could all 
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form legitimate and valuable subject-matter both in 
Sixth Form and university. To start from the pupil's 
Major interest and work outwards is certainly better 
than to give him a top-dressing of culture unrelated 
to his immediate concerns. To teach science so that 
the learner acquires not only techniques but wide 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, other fields is 
perhaps the chief educational problem to the present 
day.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. SPARROW 
The University, Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, 3 


YORK MINSTER 


Sir,—I have read with concern the letters from Dr. 
Kitching and the Dean of York published in your 
columns and appreciate teo the attention, albeit as 
yet limited, which the matter has received elsewhere. 

May we have a public statement from the consulting 
architects and engineers on the situation so that we 
can take it with authority and first-hand knowledge 
to our respective MPs? 

There is only one York Minster. There is a parallel 
with the case for abolishing nuclear tests; if there is a 
risk of a result which we as responsible persons must 
avoid then there is no question of alternatives. York 
must be prepared to cope with increased traffic diffi- 
culties for the sake of the Minster. 

Referring to the Dean’s statement on the West 
Riding traffic to the East Coast: is not this diverted 
round the south-east of the City at the Mount? If not, 
why not? The Chief Constable has already helped to 
ease the traffic problem by removing parked vehicles 
from several streets. The public will respect those in 
authority who have the courage of their convictions. 
York must unite and act at once before the coming 
season’s stream of cars once more obscures their 
vision.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ©. VOYSEY 
5 St. John's Square, Wakefield 


NYLONS 

Sir,—We have read with interest the article entitled 
‘Showing a Leg’ in your January 9 issue. We would 
like first of all to congratulate you on a very incisive 
piece of writing on what is not altogether a layman’s 
subject. We particularly liked your rebuttal of the 
idea which one hears expressed occasionally that 
manufacturers do purposefully make nylon stockings 
more vulnerable than they need be. The fact is that 
since nylon yarn commenced to be used for ladies’ 
hosiery the public both in this country and elsewhere 
have constantly sought finer and more transparent 
stockings and manufacturers have only obliged by 
supplying what the public call for. Hence, as you say, 
approximately 78 per cent. of all nylon stockings 
purchased in the United Kingdom are knitted of 
fifteen-denier yarn or finer. 

Your reference to the product of this company is 
not quite accurate. We do not make a dual torque or 
two-way stretch welt. Our most important contribu- 
tion towards the welfare of the stocking wearer has 
been the introduction to this country a few years ago 
of a non-run top and toe to ensure that ladders do not 
enter the sheer leg area. This proved such a useful 
and popular feature that constructions approximating 
to it have since been introduced by many other hosiery 
manufacturers. This technique was supplied to us by 
our parent company in America. In the first instance 
it applied to fully fashioned stockings only, but more 
recently we have been able to adapt the technique to 
give protection to ultra-sheer seamfree hosiery 4s 
well.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE CLARKE 
Berkshire Knitting (Ulster) Ltd., 
Newtownards, Co. Down, N. Ireland 


JOHN GORDON 
Sir,—I have undertaken to write a biography, as yet 
unauthorised, The Private Life of John Gordon, and 
I should be grateful to any of your readers for any 
unpublished letters or anecdotes that they cao 
supply. Any letters will be carefully copied an 
returned.—yY ours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6 Albany, W1 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 





SUPPOSE most of us who go south for summer 

holidays indulge in a day-dream occasionally 
during the winter, about an ideal hotel: one 
which would fulfil all our personal specifications. 
| was beginning to think that my own ideal—I do 
not know how widely it is shared—was never 
going to be realised. Maybe I was setting the 
specifications too high? Yet they did not seem 
unreasonable : 

1. The hotel should be in Italy. 

2. It should not be in a town (I cannot understand 
how people can enjoy staying in Positano, 
let alone San Remo or Venice, in the summer). 

3. It should be on the sea (the Italian lakes are fine, 
but their weather is uncertain). 

4. It should be self-contained—that is, guests 
should be able to get down to the beach dressed 
for the occasion, without having to use bathing 
boxes, for which I have an unconquerable iver- 
sion. 

5. It should be sufficiently little-known to give the 
pleasant sensation of discovery. 

6. It should have a good chef. 


Mezzogiorno ... ove 
You See Me Old and Fat... 
The Other Riviera 

Coach Touring .. 


Mezzogiorno 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


7. Its rooms should have terraces overlooking the 
sea. 
To this list I would earlier have added: 

8. It should not be too expensive 

-but owing to the difficulty in finding such a 
place, I had grown reconciled to the fact that it 
would hardly be cheap. The trouble was it did 
not seem to exist, at any price. Some hotels I came 
across fulfilled most of the conditions, but not «II 
of them. It was not until last summer that the 
dream was at last embodied on all counts by the 
Santavenere Hotel, at Maratea. 

Maratea is on the Gulf of Policastro, about 
100 miles south of Naples—a good deal farther 
south, that is, than the Sorrento peninsula, which 
is normally as far south as tourists go, unless they 
are going all the way through to Sicily. This 
‘Mezzogiorno’ coast is hardly known, even to 
Italians. Yet it is extremely attractive, with moun- 
tains sloping down to the Mediterranean, and a 
coastal road more beautiful, and almost as 
frightening, as the run from Sorrento to Positano. 


Brian Inglis a 
Peter Mayne | 
St. John Donn- Byrne 
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The colours, particularly in early summer, are 
very striking. How the Gulf has remained un- 
populated is inexplicable, but apart from the 
Santavenere and one or two antiseptic but charac- 
terless ‘Jolly’ hotels a visitor is hard put to find 
anywhere to stay (or was: | doubt if he will re- 
main sO unaccommodated much longer). 

The Santavenere is a delight. It is admittedly 
not cheap: I would prefer less exalted standards 
of service and lower charges; but there it is. ! 
have not seen this year’s tariff; in 1958 a full 
pension was around £3 10s, a day which with nor- 
mal extras and service charges works out at little 
less than £5 a day. With English-style rounds of 
dry martinis at the bar, of course, and Riviera 
pleasures such as water ski-ing, this could easily 
be doubled. 

But the great virtue of the place is that there is 
no incentive to do anything active; and indeed 
there is precious little to do of any kind. Even 
walking is discouraged by the steepness of the 
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mountainsides; the Italians have not mastered the 
German art of path-making. There are no cafés 
worthy of the name; and no restaurants (though 
one was due to open, and another had just closed 
owing to the death of the chef). Perhaps there is 
more activity in the height of the season, but that 
is a bad time to go anyway: April-May, Septem- 
ber-October are reputedly the best months. This 
is not much good for families with children of 
school age, but I did not get the impression that 
it would make a good family hotel. It is better, 
I imagine, for people trying to get away from 
their families for a change; or from work; or 
from other people. 

The cooking is excellent, and the local wines 
are pleasant; in fact the sole snag that I can 
remember (apart from things which are endemic 
in Italy—the painful string of taxes and service 
charges on the hotel bill, and the equally painful 
meduse colony that floated in on my last day) 
was the mattresses, of all things; mine resembled 
nothing so much as an old army ‘biscuit.’ 

There remains the risk, of course, that the 
hotel will be taken up and Edenrocketed into a 
preserve of the surtax bracket. But for the present, 
I think, this is improbable. It is too far away from 
company, for one thing; the kind of people who 
enjoy the privacy of a select hotel at Cap Ferrat 
would enjoy it much less if they did not have Nice 
round the corner. In fact, the people who are 
likely to enjoy the Santavenere are the people who 
have suffered, and are escaping from, the tyranny 
of the Céte d’Azur—who are prepared to pay 
quite a lot for their summer holiday, but who 
want to be certain they are going to get their 
money's worth, and not be trimmed a la Frangaise. 
If the Santavenere keeps up to last year’s stand- 
ard they will not be disappointed. 
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HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


You See Me Old and Fat... 


By PETER MAYNE 


: HE journey will be long,’ the driver said, 
f feo ahead through his windscreen at the 
mountains of Thrace and the track that dipped 
and disappeared and then appeared again in the 
distance. In the south, but far away, the dark 
AEgean glistened. The Turkish border lay some- 
where behind us. ‘It will take an hour and a half, 
more even,’ he said, nodding. 

We were three people sharing the hired car: a 
young Greek couple and myself. The driver was 
fat, fiftyish: nearer sixty, I dare say: and though 
Greek he did not look as if he had come from 
these northern lands. 

‘Perhaps you would like it if I told you the story 
of my life,’ he was saying to the girl. “To lighten 
this long journey for you. It is a very simple story.’ 

‘Tell it tome,’ she said. 

He settled down behind his steering-wheel, but 
it was some moments before he began his story. 
He wanted to compose his thoughts, I expect. 
After this pause, he began: 

‘You see me old and fat, but I too was beauti- 
ful: and I had many loves—the lady must forgive 
my mentioning this, but girls—it was easy for me 
because of my beauty, you see. Yet each time it 
proved but dust and ashes. So one day, it was a 
Monday, I said to myself, “I shall go out in search 
of a wife.” I was still a soldier, it was after the war 
with the Turks, 1922 it was, and I was wearing my 
uniform. All this took place here in Thrace, you 
understand, and I saw a girl drawing water from a 
well. I could not see her face as she drew up the 
water, only her back, but from the clothes she 
wore I could tell that she was from Eastern Thrace 
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and also that she must be in needy circumstances. 
So I waited patiently until she had drawn up the 
water and then quietly I followed behind her at a 
distance and when she came to a small shack I 
saw that her family were certainly refugees from 
the Turks, for only refugees could be living in 
such sad poverty. So I waited a little, not wishing 
to frighten her, and then I knocked at the door of 
the shack and it was opened to me by a woman 
and I guessed that this woman must be the mother 
of the girl. But as soon as this older woman saw 
me she stepped back in alarm. My uniform, you 
see. The people were scared of any uniform at 
that time. So I quickly said to her : 

*“Do not be scared of me, kyria, for I come to 
this house as a suitor.” 

*““As a suitor .. .2?” she asked me, bringing 
her hands to her face in an astonished manner. 
<a 

‘And I broke into the thread of her sentence and 
asked in my turn: 

*“Are you not, then, the mother of the girl I 
have seen drawing up water from the well near by, 
the girl who has this moment returned to this 
house?” 

‘And the mother said: “Yes, Iam.” 

‘And I said: “Well, I am come as a suitor for 
the hand of your daughter.” 

‘And at this the woman became confused, per- 
haps because this was the first good circumstance 
that had befallen the family for a long time, you 
understand, my coming to her as a suitor for the 
hand of her daughter in this way. 

‘Finally she said: “I am a widow, sir. I must 
first seek the approval of my two sons.” ; 

‘And I said: “First you may seek the approval 
of your daughter herself, and thereafter / shall 
arrange myself with her two brothers.” 

‘So she called to the girl and the girl came out 
and stood before me with her eyes lowered: but 
she had seen me and she nodded to her mother, 
saying: “I approve of this man .. .” and then, 
what a strange thing! When I was brought before 
her two brothers, one of these two men had been 
my companion-in-arms throughout a year of 
bloody fighting against the Turks and indeed we 
were already as brothers. So I took this girl and 
married her and we came to love each other and 
throughout these years she has been a satisfactory 
wife to me and she has borne me two sons 
and one daughter, and though it has pleased God 
to take our dear daughter from us, yet our two 
sons have been spared to us, and the little reward 
that I have gained and set aside from my work 
suffices for me and my wife and for our two sons, 
and that is how my life has been spent.’ 

The driver had slowed down the car a little and 
turned in his seat so that he could look into the 
faces of his passengers and see the reaction to his 
story. The car stopped. 

‘But you are crying!’ he said to the girl: and 
then to her young husband: ‘Tell her not to cry, 
the little child. There is nothing sad in my life, that 
she should cry.’ And the young husband stroked 
her gently and said: ‘Do not cry. Why are you 
crying, my little bird?’ 

‘I do not know,’ she whispered, her face hidden 
in her husband's shoulder. 

The driver sat looking at her. A new and faint 
surprise had come into his expression, and per- 
haps this was because his life, which had taken 
fifty, sixty years of living, had yet been compres- 
sible into two little minutes of this long journey 
to Komotini, and the long journey had scarcely 
even started. 
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Many people with business in Africa, or with a hunger for sunshine, are regular travellers by Union-Castle. 
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throughout. And at some seasons of the year there are considerable reductions in certain fares. 
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The Other Riviera 


By ST. 


NE spring morning in the early Thirties I was 

telling my mother of some droll incident 
when she stopped me. She said that I had told 
her this before. She said that it was intolerable 
that a boy of eighteen should be repeating him- 
self. She said that clearly I had been in West Cork 
for too long a spell and needed to get out into 
the world again and have some new recountable 
experiences. With that, she made out an interesting 
cheque and in a very short time I was on board 
a cargo boat much smaller than the waves in the 
Bay of Biscay, through which it was taking me 
in search of material to help me cease being the 
family bore. I got to Bordeaux. 

That night I had a small shock in the casino 
at Biarritz (out of season, the April winds fierce, 
few hotels open). I realised that I could hardly go 
back with only such an ungalvanising anecdote 
as that I had Jost my money to a bored croupier 
amid empty Edwardian grandeur and at the 
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game of boule. Next morning I went down 
towards Spain, then turned inland, and the weeks 
passed (inns with uneven floors, feather mat- 
tresses, lime trees along roads twisting with the 
contours, scores of bridges). I went to Pau, I 
went to Lourdes (again out of season, crutches 
around the grotto, only the most hopeful or 
hopeless there). I went to Oloron and Saint Jean 
Pied de Port and then on up into the mountains 
which reared above in a whiteness of indis- 
tinguishable cloud or snow (flocks of sheep, noise 
of bells and streams, enormous mules and small 
diligent sharp-eyed dogs). 

Down in the foothills again, I met an English 
groom who had almost forgotten his own lan- 
guage. A priest showed me proudly round his 
church, then said, ‘There, you will notice, is the 
collection box.’ The days got warmer. At night 
rooms were heated by smoky wood fires which 
induced long narrative dreams. 
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By this time I was well in stride, making more 
free with the language and practically ungyppable. 
I went from Dax through the pine forests of the 
Landes to where the beach ran endless and de- 
serted between the trees and the long-approaching 
breakers. I got to Bordeaux where a sum of 
money was waiting but nicely gauged to be just 
enough to get me home in comfort. (Acres of 
cranes again over the Bordeaux docks, another 
cargo boat, British marine officers talking football, 
tea once more.) That was that. 

I have forgotten much of what I had to tell 
my mother, but she was pleased. My memories 
of this part of France are generally of a noble 
nature and concern mountains, trees and the 
power of the sea. Biarritz and Saint Jean de Luz 
are splendidly appointed for the entertainment 
of the tourist. There is just the factor of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which is given to majestic 
humours which may well awe but not conduce to 
the sort of holiday that Thomas Hardy’s country- 
men, dreaming of the south and west, may feel 
they want. The Mediterranean in summer is a 
more feminine stretch of water, almost sluttish 
in its lassitude under the sun and given more to 
pique than rage. 

It goes without saying that the Céte d’Azur is 
certainly the most beautiful part of the French 
Mediterranean coast. It begins roughly at Toulon 
and goes on to the Italian border. Unfortunately 
in summer its inexpensive places may seem very 
crowded and its other places intimidatingly ‘ex- 
pensive. For this reason many French people who” 
also hanker for the South tend now to take it with 
a dash of West and go to what is known as the 
Western Mediterranean Littoral. This stretches 
from the Rhone delta to the Spanish frontier, 


beach all the way. The climate is less equable than, _ 


that of the Riviera, which has its protective 
mountains immediately behind it and where citrus 
and eucalyptus trees grow freely. The littoral is 
hotter in the summer; its beaches are of sand 
rather than pebbles (one up to the littoral) but 
except for Cap d’Agde and down towards the 
Spanish border there are not the rocks to dive 
from. One wades into the warm and practically 
tideless sea. From dawn to midday there is nothing 
but calm and sunshine. Then a breeze usually 
starts up—the sunshine remaining. 

Back from the sea are the vineyards, then the 
hills and finally the mountains. From Roussillon, 
by the Pyrenees, through Languedoc to the 
Rhone a strange and encompassing strain of 
history has passed and left its monuments intact. 
History is the soul of the area just as wine is its 
blood. Tourism has hardly obtruded on the coast, 
although more and more cars with Paris number- 
plates are appearing. 

Hotels in the region are generally designed 
for the French rather than the foreigner., 
They concentrate more on food than plumbing. 
Nobody bothers to dress in any formal sense and 
not much in any modest sense. In the beach areas 
you tend to live in what you swim in. There are 
many excellent little restaurants, and life is cer- 
tainly cheaper than on the Céte but less geared 
to tourists’ needs. There are casinos here and 
there, but in the main the luxuries of the region 
are the sun, the wine, the smells (lavender and 
thyme), the colours and the generally unhurried 
quality of it all. 

And now for those who might like to know 4 
little more about where they might be going. The 
Rhone delta takes in the Camargue, a strange 
place with its diminishing herds of wild horses 
and its bird life. Close to its edge is the extra- 
ordinary medieval fortified town of Aigues 
(Provencal for ‘water’) Mortes, set among the 
dunes and marshes. Close by is the fishing tow® 
of Grau du Roi which recently has come to attract 
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railways. Send today for free 52 page illustrated brochure to: 


SEE SPAIN LTD. (Dept. SPE), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.|I. 
MUSeum 9351/5 














Painting Holidays in Corsica by Air 


This year Horizon Holidays offer you an unusual opportunity to 
enjoy a wonderful 2-week holiday in picturesque CALVI, 
CORSICA, combined with free daily instruction in oil painting and 
water colours. Mr. Scott A. Medd, Royal Academy Schools 
prizewinner, will lead the groups. Beginners are welcome. 

Send for our free illustrated brochure for full details. ' Completely 
all-inclusive prices, including return air flights, hotels, board, etc., 
from 46 gns. Departures on May 17th and 3ist. 


HORIZON HOLIDAYS LTD 
(Dept E8) 17 Hanover St London WI = Mayfair 2965 








FELICES PASCUES AND FELICE PASQUA! 
EASTER PARTIES BY AIR 4 NIGHTS 


PALMA, MAJORCA from 29 guineas 
ROME from 36 guineas 


Summer holidays to: Tangiers, Spain, Portugal and Italy 


Free brochures BONN VIVEUR HOLIDAYS 
K tsbrid Station Arcade it, London, S.W.3 
ra - KINI 9768 & area” * 
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Parisians concerned with painting and literature. 

There are even places where one can ride, 
though it is not the riding of Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
In one place the horses are small North African 
stallions, bought up in Marseilles as they arrive 
on boatloads to be auctioned for meat. Reprieved 
from the chevaline these animals still unknow- 
ingly face a delicate border-line between ride- 
ability and edibility, and if they do not suit the 
customers may quickly find themselves mas- 
querading as Bauf Bourguignon. 

I would say that some form of iniernal-com- 
bustion-engined transport would be necessary for 





the visitor if he is to get value from the visit. You 
can now bring your car down from Paris to 
Avignon by train reasonably cheaply if you 
cannot face the drive. 

Finally, it should be also said that the people 
of and around Languedoc are a kindly and witty 
lot, indifferent to exactitude in time and appoint- 
ment, but they are not so tourist-exposed as to 
speak much English, if at all. It thus helps to 
have a rudimentary knowledge of the language to 
avoid frustrations, and anyway, without it, one 
finds oneself like a man looking at a stained- 
glass window from the outside. 


Coach Touring 


By 


solid-tyred, twenty-seater char-a-banc car- 
few the first British coach tourists to Switzer- 
land. The year 1919; opulent travelling 
English milords were by that time a fading 
memory, and Bradford bus conductresses with 
enough money for a fortnight’s holiday in Lugano 
(first-class rail and sea) had not yet come upon 
the scene. The Swiss, of course, have never been 
slow to recognise touristic portents. They certainly 
saw the significance of that dust-raising bone- 
shaker and showered gifts of candy and kirsch 
upon its pioneer passengers who cheered, sang 
and waved their way through the tranquil villages. 
Somewhere along the well-signposted Bile to 
Lucerne main road the driver lost his way and 
with some difficulty extricated his vehicle from 
a winding lane which petered out in lush cow 
pastures. Since then the British coach-touring 
industry has never looked back. 
During the early Thirties, it must be conceded, 
British coach excursionists did not enjoy the high 


Vas 


| esteem in some European countries they do now. 








They tended to take their pleasures rather in the 
manner of a Wakes Week trip to Blackpool: there 
were the same rollicking songs, the same cheery 
shouts and fluttering flags for greeting passing 


pedestrians and motorists. Sometimes, too, the 
potency of local liquors was catastrophically 
underrated. As time went on many _ tours 


became a lot more sophisticated than that, buf? 


enough of the less inhibited kind remained to 
make sedater British travellers think twice about 
taking coaching holidays. 

Today things are very different. Those luxury 
coaches heading out of Ostend or Luxembourg to 
Switzerland, Italy or Spain transport a fair cross- 
section of the British travelling public, from the 
first-time-abroad maiden lady to the experienced 
motorist who, having taken his own car to the 
Continent year after year, feels the time has come 
to let somebody else do the driving. 

Coach touring has, in fact, developed into very 
big business—so big that many specialist agencies 
issue hundreds of thousands of multi-paged, full- 
colour brochures every year. People contemplat- 
ing this kind of holiday are, indeed, confronted 
with an embarras de choix. Which company? 
(More than. seventy compete with each other in 
the United Kingdom.) What length of tour? First 
or second class? And, of course, which countries? 
These are hard questions to resolve if one has 
never ventured on such a tour before, but any 
travel agent will be ready to give informed advice. 

One thing is certain: no matter what company 
or tour one chooses, value for money is assured— 
intense competition takes care of that. Yet, as with 
wine, it usually pays to avoid the cheapest. Mini- 
mum prices—and this year they are astonishingly 
low—can provide only minimum hotels and 
restaurants, A wise principle is to go for the most 
expensive one’s pocket allows—front rooms are 





HAROLD 


CHAMPION 


so much better than those at the back, and a large 
part of the fun of a continental holiday is lost if 
one does not eat well. 

What, in any case, is included in every tour is 
transport in modern vehicles (many are based on 


Ostend, Luxembourg or similar near-at-hand 
centres, travellers being transported thither by 
rail and sea, or by air—it’s all in the fare), 


accommodation at hotels carefully inspected by 
experts long before the itineraries are arranged, 
and all meals en route. Baggage is taken care of 
at night stops and always a polyglot courier is at 
hand to point out places and customs of interest 
and to smooth out such difficulties as may be in- 
volved in getting from one country into another. 
Passengers can relax in their comfortable seats, 
without worrying about where lunch is to be eaten 
or where they will stay the night, giving them- 
selves up to the joys of observing the passing 
scene through broad windows. 


SILENCE 


AT 


500 MPH 


THE CARAVELLE is the quietest 
plane in the world. There's no vibra- 
tion in the cabin, only a murmur 
from the powerful jets, placed far back 
by the tail—and passengers are be- 
guiled by the music of Mozart in an 
atmosphere calm as an alpine peak. 


THIS IS NO DREAM... but reality, 
for next summer the Caravelle will be 
flying on the European routes of Air 
France the Company's first stake in the 
jet age, and soon to be followed by the 
giant Boeing 707 Intercontinentals, 
forming part of avast expansion pro- 
gramme costing nearly €100 million. 
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Treland 






So near t0 home—so far from care 


Here, only a few hours away, is a delightful, friendly 
world — where you'll find a tradition of hospitality 
—Irish hospitality, renowned for its wonderful gen- 
erosity and natural courtesy. 

Hundreds of safe, sandy beaches, and 
that special welcome for the children. 


A matchless abundance of inexpensive 





sport—lake, river and sea fishing, golf, 
facing, sailing, riding. Smooth, uncrowded scenic 
toads, and a wide choice of attractive tours. 

Remember there are no passport, currency or 
language difficulties about a holiday in Ireland— 


the Emerald Isle that will give you the finest holiday 
of your life. 
Don’t delay! Consult your travel agent soon. 


Post this coupon now in unsealed envelope 
( Postage 2d.) 


Pe ee es ee 


Please send me your free ‘Ireland 
Holiday Pack’ of colourful literature. 









NAME 


ADDRESS 


irish Tourist Office, (Dept. SP.) 
16 Mount Street, Manchester 2 
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Many operators, no doubt, used to overdo 
things. Their interpretation of average taste led 
them to plan marathon daily drives starting early 
and ending late, with only the briefest stops on the 
way. Of course, there are still plenty of people 
around who delight in covering as much ground 
and crossing as many frontiers as possible during 
their annual fortnight. They will find no difficulty 
in doing so on a coach tour. But it dawned upon 
the operators a year or two ago that there are 
enough of us who like to take things easily to 
make it good business to arrange some less 
arduous programmes. So now it is possible to 
book a holiday involving, perhaps, one week’s 
driving and a week’s stay at the destination. The 
London firm of Fourways, for example, offer 
several tours of this nature. For 524 guineas they 
will take you to Lucerne via Brussels and Bale, 
returning via Offenberg and Coblenz, allowing a 
seven-day stay at the Hotel Europe in Lucerne 
a thirteen-day holiday without undue strain. Most 
companies now arrange adequate stops for re- 
freshment and sightseeing. Thomas Cook and Son 
make a big point of this, stressing it in their elabor- 
ate sixty-odd-page brochure Holidaymaking 
with the slogan “Tour Awhile—Stay Awhile.’ They 
offer, for example, a fifteen-day tour to France 
and Switzerland for 52 guineas, with six days’ 
stay at the Grand Hotel in Tremezzo-Cadenabbia 
on Lake Como. Incidentally, the, most elaborate 
Cook’s coach tour costs a minimum of 185 
guineas and includes thirty-one days’ travel 
through Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy (as far 
as Rome, Naples, Florence and Assisi) and 
Switzerland. There seems to be plenty of ‘time off 
for sightseeing. 

The colourful cover of Global Tours’ fifty- 
page brochure bears the legend ‘This Is Your 
Continent, and to reinforce the message a genial 
footman is depicted bearing a parcel containing 


a sunny bay, golden sand, palm trees and other 
delightful ingredients of a romantic holiday. This 
company’s policy is to offer very low-priced tours, 
ranging from 32 guineas for an eight-day tour 
from London to Paris, Brussels and The Hague, 
with two-night stops at each place. 

Linjebuss International's coaches are encoun- 
tered all over Europe during the spring and sum- 
mer. They announce regular services as well as 
tours—for instance, from Paris to Helsingborg 
(Sweden) via Paris, Epernay, Brussels, Arnhem, 
Hamburg and Elsinore, a four-day trip. The fare 
is £21 17s. one way, inclusive of meals and accom- 
modation. The cheapest regular service run by 


this company is from Paris to Geneva—two days 
for £7 4s. 
Frames Tours Ltd. are among the oldest 


established of all coach-touring companies (they 
do not confine their business to coaching, how- 
ever), and are perhaps the principal carrier of 
United States and Commonwealth visitors who 
see Britain first and Europe afterwards. One of 
their most attractive holidays this year will, I think, 
be ‘The Scenic Route to Austria,’ which combines 
a six-day tour through Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Luxembourg and France with a seven- 
day stay at some such Austrian resort as Inns- 


Where to Stay 


The 1959 Farm Holiday Guide (Farm Holiday 
Guides, Paisley, 3s. 6d.) recommends a long list 
of farms in the British Isles offering accommoda- 
tion, along with caravan sites and a few more 
ambitious country-house hotels. Let’s Halt Awhile 
(André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) is the 1959 edition of 
Ashley Courtenay’s guide to some 750 hotels and 
inns that he has visited and personally recom- 
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bruck, Kitzbuhel or St. Johann. The minimum 
cost is £32 IIs. 

But coach tours cover Britain as well as Europe, 
Cook’s and Frames are well known for their 
activities in these islands: Some Frames coaches 
start from Glasgow, Edinburgh and many Lanca- 
shire towns, others from Cheltenham and Brigh- 
ton. Scotland and Ireland are specialities of this 
company. They will provide an inclusive holiday 
at the Edinburgh Festival from August 24 to Sep- 
tember 12, inclusive in this case meaning rail to 
Edinburgh, accommodation while there, seats at 
certain Festival performances and coach tours 
to, among other places, the Trossachs and the 
Border Country. Charges vary with point of de- 
parture. From Birmingham, for example, the 
minimum cost is £23 19s. 6d. 

A typical Irish tour—from Dublin to Sligo, 
Achill Island, Galway, Blarney Castle and Glen- 
dalough—costs £34 for nine days. This and many 
similar Irish holidays are arranged by the 
Creative Tourist Agents Conference—a group of 
leading travel agents—with British Railways and 
the Irish Tourist Board. 

Many a coach holiday has been less enjoyable 
than it might have been because of lack of fore- 
thought in packing the holiday suitcases. Even on 
tours of short duration several night stops are 
involved. Terylene or nylon or dripdry garments 
are useful therefore. Many continental hotels do 
not supply soap, nor are detergents for nylon- 
washing always readily available. Summer clothes 
and a light overcoat are all that is required. I 
am told it can be agonising to wear high-heeled 
shoes throughout a long day’s drive. As in an 
aeroplane so in a coach—have a pair of 
slippers handy. Most coaches are equipped with 
roll-back roofs, so head and neck protection and 
sunglasses are necessary, especially in sunny 
countries in the south. 
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* 14 DAYS From 24 GNS. 


t Travel by our direct “SWISS TRAVEL EXPRESS” 

inexpensive Sleeperettes 

; HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS @ TOURS TO SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 
@ COACH TOURS e@ : 
SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. (Dept. S.54) 


69 EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.i 
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the finest choice ever of 
SUPERB ALL-INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS 





Full Courier Services - Restaurane Car Sunday Departures 





UNIQUE HOLIDAYS TO LIECHTENSTEIN _ 






SLOane 7111 
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with a week in the Austrian Tyrol 
12 DAYS 
LAKES 

14 DAYS—SPAIN 





SWISS & ITALIAN 37 cus 


COACH TOU RG 


TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE AT YOUR EASE BY PULLMAN MOTOR COACH 
—and at a price you can afford — 
12 DAYS—SIX COUNTRIES “293 
» > 2 GNS 


12 DAYS By Coach to AUSTRIA JAE cus 
12 BAYS — FIVE COUNTRIES — 36 
ae GNs 


with a week in Switzerland 
12 DAYS — SPAIN 


3T 


TS 
10 BE 
WELL-A 


LET'S GO CONTINENTAL / 


Let’s go by French Railways! They offer so many advantages: 


%* REDUCED FARE TICKETS 


* COUCHETTES & WAGONS-LITS 
in greater numbers 


* MORE ELECTRIFICATION 


* THROUGH CARRIAGES from 
French Channel ports 


with a week in San Sebastian 


with one week on the Costa Braya 39 GNS 35 GNS 

8 DAYS—EIGHT COUNTRIES 8 DAYS FIVE CAPITALS — 

TOUR 26 GNS TOUR 27 GNS 
These are all fully inclusive tours London back to London with courier service, 
good hotels and full board. NO HIGH SEASON CHARGES 

Send for FREE illustrated brochure to Dept. C.15 

SOUTHBOUND TOURS BELGIAN TRAVEL SERVICE LTD., 83 Chester Sq., London, S.W.1. 


MAKE IT FRANCE THIS YEAR! 


NO HIGH SEASON CHARGES 





MOTORISTS! 
GO BY CAR-SLEEPER 
BOULOGNE-LYON 
You and your car speed overnight 


Wagons-Lits and Couchettes. 
May 8—October 2. 


SLOane 9921 





















* SELF-DRIVE HIRE CARS at 139 Book now through the A.A., R.A,C., or your Travel ee 
French railway stations. Agent CGAY THE SUNNY ra 
SPEED - COMFORT + PUNCTUALITY 8 DAYS inc. from 13 GNS. 10 DAYS inc. from 24 GNS. ; 





Prices cover Travel Tickets London back Escorted departures every Sunday from 
to London nnd good hotels 


r ay 
BY RAIL. AIR & COACH ALSO SPECIAL EASTER PARTIES 
Send today for FREE illustrated brochures P 


PARIS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


30 Elizabeth Street, Victoria, London, $.W.1 Telephone: SL 






FRENCH RAILWAYS 


BOOK THROUGH YOUR,TRAVEL AGENT (Dept. P.41) 


ane 0654 
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Business men, intending settlers, and travellers | ae 
seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 


are invited to consult the 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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The largest banking business in the Dominion 


London Main Office : 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 _ 
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NCH RIVIERA. Air to Marseilles od a fortnight at Bando! in 57 gns. - ‘ 
NORWAY. A fortnight’s tour sonst five a on the atta Hardangertioré, Come and see this newest ancient land. 
with air travel to Stavanger ; 54 gns. 








| Also Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Conary Islands, etc. 


All prices include air travel, hotel accommodation, meals on planes, etc. 
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It’s what’s 


behin 


the money that 





matters 


LL BANKS, of course, deal with money. But 
A they also provide many services — services 
beyond the routine ones of receiving credits and 
paying cheques. 

We, in Lloyds Bank, believe in giving full 
service. We do not believe in limited banking in 
any shape or form. That is why we offer, at all 
branches of Lloyds Bank to all customers, a 
complete and comprehensive service at a modest 
and competitive cost. 

Furthermore we lend money for business or 
personal needs at rates of interest linked to Bank 
Rate and charged on a day-to-day basis: there is 
no cheaper way of borrowing money. 

We believe that our experience and knowledge, 
accumulated over a period of nearly 300 years, 
should be freely available to all customers - 
irrespective of the size of their accounts. 

Consult the Manager of your nearest branch of 
Lloyds Bank — he is ready at all times to serve you. 
You will be surprised to find how little it costs to 
have a personal account at Lloyds Bank. 


jaca) 
LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Over 1770 Offices in England and Wales 
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For best results in your 
WILSON OILHEAT DOMESTIC BOILER 
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Supplied by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
' through their Authorised Distributors 


















A really warm and comfortable house 
with abundant hot water . . a sensible 
installation price and very reasonable running 
costs . .no stoking or mess of course 
with the automatic WILSON OILHEAT 
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BOOKS 





The Burns Game 


By 


He dark nights are getting darker, Burns's 
‘eae has arrived with its winds and rains 
and so—loud, deep and long—has his festival. The 
tables are laid, the new editions* have come out 
plain and kilted and round the world they will 
be playing the Burns game, this time with special 
bicentenary fierceness. The objections to the game 
were established long ago. It is perfectly clear that 
Burns has often been used as a sort of vaccine 
which guarantees the players against all other 
literary infections, or as a plaid to hide them from 
the new world in which Scots people live. a world 
where no one builds the Forth Road Bridge, where 
many beautiful things have been put away, as 
Lockhart predicted, ‘only for that they were old 
and our own,’ and where they need this ‘dearest 
consolation’ more than ever before. Few writers 
could be expected to survive the claques and jam- 
borees of a game like this. Burns, however, /ias. 
The affection for him has stood the celebrations 
and he continues to be read almost as eagerly and 
inquiringly as ever in the past. “The large dark 
eye’ of the portraits, with the best clothes which 
reminded the Edinburgh professors of a ‘master of 
a merchant vessel of the most respectable class, 
looks down in the living-room like Garibaldi, 
Stalin or any other holy picture, but he is still 
literature and he is still here. 

There is this to be said, too, for those who have 
turned the poet into a Holy Fair. A great part of 
his poetry is something of a game itself. One of 
iis Main conventions is a convention of pleasure, 
which is why he is sometimes read nowadays, by 
those who do read other writers, with a little shy- 
ness and discomfort. More and more over these 
200 years literature has been asked to play an 
edifying, truth-bearing role, but Burns. who wrote 
with his hand on the plough, wrote for fun, and 
made a point of saying so. When he was dying 
and poor he refused to take money for his mar- 
vellous songs, out of a continuing sense. as much 
as anything, of the old convention which had first 
encouraged him to write. And during the abundant 
early time at Mossgiel he wrote not for publica- 
tion but for himself and the greater pleasure of 
those about him in Ayrshire. He and his audience 
were closeted together in a way that could hardly 
happen again. They sang his songs, and they really 
Were songs; indeed everything he wrote was oral 
in a way that had already become rare in accepted 
literature. It was Ayrshire stuff, one more diver- 
sion among the debating societies, Bible-readings, 
Holy Fairs, drinking clubs and elections. and it 
carried from the start the intimate, practical, pub- 
lic appeal which had kept the folk tradition in 
Scotland awake. 

Of course Burns was soon aware that there were 
other audiences and other kinds of poem. aware 
of the poet's duty to be noble and impressive and 


,” Editions of the poems have been published by 
Chambers (15s.) and Collins (21s.). The second 
volume has an excellent introduction by David 
Daiches, but both are hung with illustrations, as so 
often. and poor ones at that. Even the ‘cauld blast’ of 
the song has its drawing. Everyman have published a 
full selection of the poems (8s. 6d.) as well us an 
edition of Lockhart’s Life (10s. 6d ). 
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to sound like an English gentleman. There is a 
high Burns, in fact, which Malenkov and the home 
supporters seem to prefer, and a low. The first, 
with its dutiful rhetoric and its good ideas about 
liberty and married love, is well supplied with bad 
verse. And the low Burns has more of the element 
of play, more of the early audience and much 
more contemporary appeal. None of this means 
that he was any the less a thoughtful and sophisti- 
cated writer. His sharpness of mind, very popular 
in Ayrshire, was quite capable of striking its own 
bargains with the learned scepticism quartered 
over in Edinburgh and of forming keen suspicions 
in the matter of religion or public affairs. He was 
an intensely qualified writer by the highest stand- 
ards of the age. But it does mean that, as with 
Pope. a great deal of his most serious and poetic 
verse is comic, satirical and funny. The low or 
less romantic Burns is a great writer. Modern 
readers have a finer body of poetry even if a 
divided one, with the songs seen as a third force, 
very much involved with their music. ‘Holy 
Willie’s Prayer’ is a masterpiece fully and newly 
fledged, ‘Death and Doctor Hornbook’ a poem of 
real originality and power. Death is found to be 
another member of the labouring poor. 
‘Folk maun dae something for their bread, 
Am sae maun Death.’ 

He complains that he is being put out of business 
by a.quack, Doctor Hornbook, whose original 
actually lived in Burns's neighbourhood. Games 
have their bite, and it was entirely in the character 
of the poem that the doctor should sell up over 
the head of it and leave for Glasgow, where the 
folk imagination troubled him no more. 

His first audience, then, wanted a neighbour- 
hood poetry of ranting and ironic moods, strong 
feelings. a knowingness about human nature and 
a knack of rich and solid Scots. Burns gave them 
that, and more. In his ‘Address to the Deil, for 
example. 

Lang syne in Eden's bonie yard. 
When youthfu’ lovers first were pair'd, 
An all the soul of love they shar'd, 
The raptur'd hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bower. 
The scene is set for a small and homely Fall, which 
checks the note of voluptuous innocence and 
makes it all the more touching—the later idylls 
are apt to gosky high. 
Then you, ye auld, snick-drawing dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog. 
An’ play'd on man a curséd brogue. 
(Black be your fa°!) 
An’ gied the infant world a shog, 
“Maist ruin‘da’. 
The poem is a game at the expense of ‘the lads in 
black, but there is also a faint sadness about 
these verses, they are more than just local and 
funny. Again and again in his poetry the moving 
passages appear as shocks or undertones in the 
midst of trenchant or joyful Scots. Burns hated 
the idea of original sin. But. in ways, he accepts 
it. He believed that life was trving and harrowing, 
and in his talk about ‘Misfortune’ and stormy 
weather there seems al times to be someone who 
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rejects the teachings of Calvinism only to find 
them painfully appropriate to the conditions of 
his own life. He made up a blues, like the Negroes, 
because he was beaten and poor. He also believed 
that blues and catastrophe were right. 

Lockhart’s biography is as good a description 
as any of the brutal conditions which screwed him 
down both as an ordinary peasant and as an 
aspiring one. ‘Very lately | was a boy, he said at 
the end. ‘but tother day a young man.” However 
much it helped to foster the idea of Burns as a 
national hero. ‘a credit till us a’, the book has 
the virtue of respecting the verse and seeing him 
as One writer among others. For a hero Burns has 
drawn a huge amount of detractors: a number of 
the people who will be kindling their bonfire on 
the 25th would no doubt have been the ones to 
roast him on it in the old days. Cleaning up the 
poet's character. therefore, cutting down on his 
proverbial drinking, setting him right with his wife 

-Lockhart must have felt that he owed this 
austere service to the poetry. And while it fills 
extraordinary areas of the book, he performs it, 
on the whole. impartially and well. Not loud 
enough, though. for the Oxford Companion 
which still soberly weighs his literary activities 
against his ‘tendency to dissipation.” 

Lockhart’s book, on the other hand, made D. H. 
Lawrence spit. and there will be many readers 
to agree with him. Lawrence cared particularly 
about Burns and even started a novel which takes 
his bachelor life to Nottinghamshire and treats it 
with remarkable sombre insight. And it is true 
that Lockhart’s account of Burns’s achievement 
is hostile. in the end, to its greatest and dearest 
qualities. The nerve of his poetry is a miraculous 
animal honesty in his dealings with men and 
women and the life about him. His kindness and 
his coarseness come from the depths of his nature 
and far outdo his taste for misfortune. He apolo- 
gised for the elements of ‘Pride and Passion’ in 
his character (the one had been ‘humanised into 
integrety and honour, the other was bound by 
turns to ‘Love. Religion, or Friendship’), but they 
are the great and welcome elements of his charac- 
ter and his poetry alike. He believed with his 
whole nature. as a lover and a drinker and the 
rest, in ‘the carnal moral works of charity, 
humanity. generosity, forgiveness. The low Burns 
has plenty of the observant social writing that 
pleased the Augustans, indeed the theme of male 
friendship is nearly as prominent as it is in Pope, 
but Burns is not polite and the social interest is 
surrounded by very different realities of feeling. 
Nor was there any longer anything in Pope's Lon- 
don to correspond to this background of con- 
viviality and play. The qualities which mark 
him off are the ones which matter most in Burns 
and which have enabled him to keep out over all 
these long years the assaults and bonfires of his 
admirers. 

This year the anniversary falls at a sad and 
important time. It was only natural that Burns's 
heroic work (for he was at least one kind of hero) 
should create a bias in Scottish culture, lack of 
interest. for example, in the intellectual or critical 
aspects of literature, which came in time to need 
correction. And the man who did more perhaps 
than any other to achieve this, one of the two 
main talents of modern Scotland, has recently 
died. Edwin Muir was obviously a very different 
man and the decisions he made as a writer were 
very different too. as they had to be. But he lived 
the same difficult, dedicated life. Like Burns he 
gave his deepest attention to the culture of his 
country and worked creatively on its behalf. Any- 
one who hopes that we will still have a Scottish 
literature will think not only of’ Burns but of 
Edwin Muir. 
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First Audience 


The Burns Encyclopaedia. By Maurice Lindsay. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 

NEARLY two centuries have passed since the 
ploughboys and maidservants of Galloway and 
Ayrshire ‘would gladly part with the wages they 
earned the most hardly, and which they wanted to 
purchase the necessary clothing, if they might but 
procure the works of Burns.’ Readers among the 
poorer countryfolk had to pick up their literature 
just as they could. James Hogg, when herding and 
barely able to read, first came across Burns when 
a ‘half daft man’ met him ‘on the hill’ and recited 
‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ Alexander Somerville, the 
Berwickshire stone-worker who wrote the Auto- 
biography of a Working Man, did not know what 
a poem was until a harvest worker recited 
‘Hallowe'en’ to him between one cart and another 
at the stacking. Many working men then were 
indeed great readers of their own literature: the 
Middle Scots poets were current, handed on orally 
in their verse histories and proverbial lines; songs 
by the best art poets were on the tongues of 
farmers, labourers, and the gentry; and the pack- 
men distributed anti-clerical satires, histories of 
the 'Forty-five, weavers’ poems against fraudulent 
trade, Radical literature such as Paine’s, fantastic 
or dirty tales, and Burns’s works—which partook 
of all these kinds. 

To honour the bicentenary of Burns’s birth, 
Maurice Lindsay was commissioned (less than a 
year ago) to compile a Burns ‘encyclopaedia,’ 
which aims to explain or gloss the many persons, 
places and subjects Burns had to do with, and also 
to ‘explore the temper of the age in which Burns 
wrote.’ Perhaps the main use of the book is that it 
amounts to a biography, in which all the famous 
cruxes—why Burns almost emigrated but finally 
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decided to stay, his drinking, his brushes with the 
Excise authorities over his political outspoken- 
ness (he was told ‘that my business was to act, 
not to think’)—are gone through in detail by the 
light of the most recent and accurate information. 
However, this has been done before, by Mr. Lind- 
say himself (1954) and by the American Snyder 
in his model biography (1932). A new, British 
edition of Snyder would make a far better refer- 
ence book than this Encyclopaedia, which is so 
inaccurate in quotation, cross-referencing, punc- 
tuation, sometimes in fact and above all in in- 
dexing, that it is like an obstacle race to use it. 
This means more than small slips (which could 
be listed by the dozen and must be overhauled in 
detail before the threatened second edition). For 
example, the faulty indexing damages especially 
the referencing of the poems: at least eight 
references to “The Holy Fair, eleven to ‘The 
Ordination,’ and three to the ‘Address of Beelze- 
bub’ are missing, and ‘The Author’s Earnest Cry 
and Prayer,’ ‘The Inventory,’ ‘To a Louse,’ and 
‘The Twa Herds’ are not indexed at all. Yet there 
are long separate articles on those party pieces, 
‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ and ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’ Nor is the index really a subject index: 
important passages on various pages should have 
been given under ‘Burns: religious views.’ 

I stress the ill-treated poems because they be- 
long to the core of Burns’s achievement—the 
social poetry of 1784-86, which often consists of 
satires on social privilege and on the Kirk and 
which does for his society something of what Pope 
did for his. Mr. Lindsay goes on about the proto- 
types of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ but there is not a men- 
tion of the social basis of ‘The Holy Fair’—the 
extraordinary Open-air mass communions which 
were the great gatherings of churchgoers in 
country Scotland up to the late eighteenth century. 
Burns characteristically seized on their habits and 
excesses as the scene and dramatic symbol for 
some of his richest poetry. Useful background 
information on the originals could have been com- 
piled from Pennant’s Tour, Edgar’s Old Church 
Life in Scotland, and Mathieson’s and Graham’s 
standard histories of eighteenth-century Scotland. 

Again, ‘Auld Licht’ and ‘New Licht,’ crucial 
terms in Scottish Kirk politics, are covered in 
vague generalities (and generally unindexed). No 
word of what was often the essence of dispute, the 
place of the Kirk in society, how far it should be 
under the State and who should decide on the 
choice of minister. The terms of dispute, Erastian, 
Arminian, and the like, are more than historical 
lumber; they are of the flesh and blood of some 
of Burns’s most intelligent and intensely comic 
poetry: 

What flock wi’ Moodie’s flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty every shank? 
Nae poison’d, sour, Arminian stank 
He let them taste; 
Frae Calvin’s well, aye clear, they drank,— 
O, sic a feast! 
Mr. Lindsay says that ‘the poetry is what really 
matters’ and refers to the ‘great satires.’ But it is 
these things—the substance of why Burns matters 
to us today—that he should have taken most pains 
to cover in his book. DAVID CRAIG 


The Ego and I 


The Plague House Papers. By Robert Neumann. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 
‘I aLways had had the gift of impersonating other 
people: an histrionic, impostor’s gift at bottom. 
. . « Unsurprising, then, if there are at least five 
Mr. Neumanns in this ‘autobiography’ and two 
of them read disturbingly like impersonations. 
There is the ageing literary gentleman who moves 
into a fourteenth-century house in Kent and 
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extracts fun, in the manner of Betty MacDonald, 
from the turmoils of settling in; the gently 
macabre teller of ghost stories (for the house turns 
out to be haunted); the homme a femmes who 
harbours a refugee dancer one-third his age and 
marries her to save her from extradition, only to 
find himself in love, and a father, again; the 
swashbuckling Austrian poet and novelist who 
was asked by the German Crown Prince, ‘and 
what else, Herr Neumann, do you propose—for 
the salvation of Germany?’; and, best value of all 
for my money, there is the fascinatingly informed 
chronicler of his Jewish antecedents. Much of 
what Mr. Neumann divulges of his private life 
might have been considered indecently outspoken 
if he hadn’t taken care to caution us against 
believing it: ‘a book of Fancy a propos of Facts, 
he suggests. Foreworded is forewarned. And 
perhaps this was the only compromise Mr. 
Neumann could find between the terribly decent 
Egg and I antics suitable for a sedate readership 
and the much tougher revelations that insisted on 
rising to the surface. It seems a pity, a missed 
opportunity: under the spell of his strenuous 
charm one is in danger of forgetting that the 
author, given his time and race, has undergone 
far more of the awful processes of history than 
the jolly old Georgian josser who is one of ‘his 
several personz could ever have done. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Two Faces 


A History of New Zealand. By Keith Sinclair. 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
Tue British at home are mostly so little Empire- 
or Commonwealth-minded it is curious they 
should ever have expanded overseas. Population 
pressure made enormous numbers of them 
emigrate, however, and the settling of New Zea- 
land was part of the scheme of the one great 
demographic planner in our history, Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield, who had no stauncher supporter 
between 1830 and 1850 than Rintoul of the 
Spectator. Wakefield had not foreseen the pastoral 
potentialities of the country, but this, in the begin- 
ning, was not important; neither did the early 
pastoralists foresee refrigeration. In New Zealand 


sheep did not, as in sixteenth-century England, 


become ‘devourers of men’; they, to some extent, 
became ousters of men. Though numbers are in- 
creasing now, especially among the Maori 
minority (in spite of their high infant mortality), 
there are still only two million people living in an 
area the size of Britain. They have a high standard 
of life, and by their own account are torn between 
complacency and boredom. They are also some- 
times torn between ‘the craving for English ap- 
proval and the resentment of it.’ But when it 
came to the world wars, it was ‘Where she 
[Britain] goes we go; where she stands we stand.’ 

This is really a most interesting book, lucidly 
and briskly written. It begins with Maori legend 
and brings us to this side of the Anzus Treaty 
of 1951 between New Zealand and the US, an 
effect of which has perhaps been to make New 
Zealanders value the British connection more. 
Readers fresh to the subject may not notice how 
Mr. Sinclair himself has something of that two 
faced attitude towards his country’s British ante- 
cedents which he refers to. And when he says, 
‘though Wakefield may have feared that Great 
Britain might not forestall the French, he cet 
tainly wanted the [New Zealand] Company ‘ 
forestall Great Britain,’ he chooses to forget the 
three years’ active propaganda for annexation 
that Wakefield and his friends had been making 
before the Tory sailed. Happily his remarks 0 
page 108 do justice to the pioneers. 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD ] 
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Aimless Weather 


The Sleepwalkers: A History of Man‘s Changing 
Vision of the Universe. By Arthur Koestler. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 


Jn a world dominated for good or evil by natural 
science there is room for a book challenging the 
myths which have grown up around it. Of these 
the first is that ‘science is a purely rational pursuit’; 
the second that the scientist, because he is excep- 
tionally level-headed and dispassionate, should 
therefore be allotted a leading place in world 
affairs; the third is that science is capable of pro- 
viding ‘a rational substitute for ethical insights.” 
jt is against these assumptions that Arthur 
Koestler takes the field, in his first major work 
since he gave up writing on political problems. 
None of his points is, perhaps, entirely novel: but 
it is good that he should have expressed them 
—his world-wide reputation, his vividness, his 
imaginative and expository skill, all assure him 
of an audience far wider than such questions 
usually command. 

The method Mr. Koestler has chosen to drive 
his lesson home is to take us behind the scenes 
of the great drama which ended with the New- 
tonian universe, to show us the chief actors— 
Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, Galileo—as 
human beings, with human limitations and human 
failings, to measure their objective achievements 
against their subjective aspirations, and to eluci- 
date the irrational and fortuitous springs of their 
work. The story deserves telling for its intrinsic 
interest, as well as for what it conveys to us of the 
nature of scientific discovery. Its motto might be 
Kepler's own sentence : 

rhe roads by which men arrive at their insights 
into celestial matters seem to me almost as 
worthy of wonder as those matters in themselves. 

We know that these men, between them, pro- 
vided the elements of Newton's system. But the old 
idea of a majestic, logical, onward march of 
science from Copernicus to Newton will not stand 
up to scrutiny. Kepler himself, for example. did 
not perceive the significance of his discoveries: 
his real interest was ‘the fantastic dream’ of 
demonstrating the divine harmony of the world. 
‘By three incorrect steps and their even more in- 
correct defence, Kepler stumbled on the correct 
law.’ Jt was, comments Mr. Koestler, ‘perhaps the 
most amazing sleepwalking performance in the 
history of science.” In addition, we see Copernicus, 
happify ‘at home in the medieval edifice’ of 
circles and spheres, his system ‘the old Ptolemaic 
pattern, with one or two wheels interchanged and 
one or two of them taken out.’ We see Kepler 
stumbling on the ellipse as the key to the move- 
ments of the heavens, and kicking it aside. Tycho 
Brahe a devotee both of astrology and of alchemy. 
We see Galileo ignoring Kepler's laws and firmly 
defending ‘to the end of his life circles and 
epicycles as the only conceivable form of heavenly 
motion.’ Mr. Koestler concludes, 

we are made to realise the fallacy of the belief 
that at some point between the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment, man shook off ‘the supersti- 
tions of medieval religion,’ like a puppy getting 
out of water, and started on the bright new road 
of science. 

Today, when (in Whitehead’s words) ‘the 
Physical doctrine of the atom has got into a state 
Which is strongly suggestive of the epicycles of 
astronomy before Copernicus, the story Mr. 
Koestler retraces, with all his usual flair and 
might, is worth pondering. At the least, it 
will serve (as he says) ‘as a cautionary tale 
‘gainst the hubris of science. In the first place, it 
8 clear that all cosmological systems. from the 
Pythagoreans to Eddington, reflect the uncon- 
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scious prejudices. philosophical or even political, 
of their authors. Indeed, Mr. Koestler leaves no 
doubt about ‘the mystic conviction’ behind all 
scientific work; the pioneer contemporaries of 
Galileo were all religious thinkers. Science alone, 
on the other hand, after the split following 
Galileo's condemnation, could only produce the 
absurdity that the Creation was the work of an 
‘intelligent agent .. . well skilled in mechanics 
and geometry. Then, when the mechanical view of 
the universe evaporated into thin air, it left us with 
a picture of the world compared with which ‘the 
Ptolemaic universe . . . was a model of sanity.’ 
The answers of the past had been varied, con- 
tradictory. primitive, superstitious. or whatever 
one likes to call them, but they had been firm, 
definite, informative. . . . The new answers, to 
quote William James, ‘made it impossible to find 
in the drifting of the cosmic atoms . . . any- 
thing but a kind of aimless weather.’ . . . The 
old explanations, with all their arbitrariness and 
patchiness, answered the question after ‘the 
meaning of life. whereas the new explanations, 
with all their precision, made the question of 
meaning itself meaningless. 
It was a big price to pay for the hydrogen-bomb 
and the space-rocket. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Portrait of Architecture 


Architecture: Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies. By Henry-Russell Hitchcock. (The 
Pelican History of Art: Penguin Books, 70s.) 

A FIRST reading of this phenomenal book is decep- 

tive and quite belies its originality. It is as if one 

were confronted with the ‘memory’ panels of an 
electronic computer flickering with a prodigious 
display of names and dates. But gradually the 
pattern of connections and terminals becomes 
clear and the architectural meaning of the book is 
released. This withheld cathartic character is the 
clearest guide to the originality of the book. No 
comparable attempt has been made to bring to- 
gether the international building output of the last 
150 years, and Hitchcock’s unique contribution 
is the perception of continuities where none had 
been suspected. Studies of this period have been 
fragmentary and partisan: those of the nineteenth 
century were involved in the battle of the styles, 
those of the twentieth saw only an abyss from 
which a small pressed-gang of ancestors might be 
salvaged in the interests of propaganda for the 

Modern Movement. Only now perhaps could any- 

one dare peg out the territory that lies between us 

and the eighteenth century with any degree of 
objectivity, and the effect of Hitchcock's survey is 
to dispel the nightmare of an abyss at our backs. 

This effect is not obtained by any knowing 
encounters with the Zeitgeist nor even by any 

explicit system of value-judgments. Simply a 

frame of attention moves across the field of study 

and by its concentration, progressions and quick 
recalls builds up a topography in the reader’s 
mind. The clue to this detached approach lies in 
the statement that the book is ‘a history of 
architecture and not of architectural thought.’ 

This strange dissociation was presumably a de- 

liberate act of compression, but unfortunately its 

effect is to make the book appear a catalogue of 
stylistic phenomena, more rhyme than reason. 

This could be the more misleading since at no 

period has architecture been more involved in 

polemical ambitions both sociological and formal. 

There has never been so big a boom in building, 

nor has there ever been so low a proportion of 

good building carried out. Most of the men who 
made the buildings Hitchcock déscribes were 
passionately aware of this; the buildings were their 
response and bear the mark. Failure to notice the 
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context makes strange history; failure to clarify 
ithe ‘thought’ makes superficial the study of style. 
Hitchcock’s technique (and perhaps he has space 
for no other) is simply to point his finger at the 
buildings deserving attention; from that moment 
you are on your own. This entails considerable 
reference to other books; the power of his book is 
that this always proves to have been worth while. 

The volume opens at 1800. This (presumably 
editorial) decision itself blocks any organic 
development of the theoretical subplot to the 
whole period, since the crucial breakaway from 
Baroque absolutism had begun earlier in the 
eighteenth century and achieved coherent formu- 
lation by 1750. Hitchcock is well aware of this 
and his Introduction makes a brave attempt to 
make up forbidden ground. But Kaufiman’s recent 
studies of this period, with their emphasis on the 
crypto-revolt of Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, give 
reason for some radical reconsideration of the 
stylistic roots of modern architecture, and it is 
at this point that Hitchcock’s chosen treatment 
should rightly begin, all the more so, perhaps, in 
view of the extraordinary emergence of Anglo- 
Saxon leadership that forms a major section itself 
of his book. For of the two formative theses that 
underlie the work of this period, English empiri- 
cism is the lesser known. The line from Boffrand 
and Laugier through the French Revolutionary 
architects up to Le Corbusier is comparatively 
clear. But the line from Robert Morris through 
Burke and Hume to Neo-Gothic and thence to 
Lloyd Wright contains complexities upon which 
Hitchcock throws sudden shafts of light but no 
developed interpretation. 

The treatment of the difficult central period of 
the book (1850-1900) is the most valuable. After 
digesting rich helpings of Second Empire and 
High Victorian Gothic, Hitchcock surprisingly 
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raises Norman Shaw (‘an architectural Picasso’! ) 
to primacy in a chapter of great originality. Next 
the spread of Shavian influence involves a shift 
to the increasingly significant arena of the States 
where it is countered by the comparable stature 
of Richardson and Stanford White. This focus 
upon Anglo-Saxon activity is sustained to the end 
of this section by two excellent chapters on the 
development of domestic and commercial archi- 
tecture. Clearly English architecture stands to gain 
more than any other by such a revaluation of this 
period. 

In Part Three (1890-1957) the survey becomes 
self-confessedly more personal from the Twenties 
onward, but on the whole it is balanced and re- 
mains unique in that, although a ‘success-story,’ it 
is not written as propaganda. Here again one 
must note that the omission of some theoretical 
and sociological background could be doubly mis- 
leading in playing down the intrinsic passion for 
system-building of these men, most of whom were 
teachers and propagandists as well as practitioners. 

With exceptional fairmindedness the ‘so-called 
Traditionalists’ have an erudite chapter of civil 
burial. The final chapter on the nineteen-fifties has 
great breadth but inevitably some blindspots (no 
Aalto, no Bakema); strangest of these is the total 
omission of Louis Kahn, the one American 
‘original’ to appear on the scene since the war. 

On balance this is a magnificent and unique 


survey of building form during a complex period 


and requires only a little amplification to make it 
stand on its own feet as a masterpiece. First, a 
short but explicit chapter in each part on the 
theoretical framework; second, plans which are 
bettec drawn and show not just snippets but whole 
buildings. COLIN ST. JOHN WILSON 


Portraits of the Artist 


Goldmund, By Hermann Hesse. (Peter Owen and 
Vision Press, 18s.) 
Women and Thomas Harrow. By John P. Mar- 
quand. (Collins, 16s.) 
The Fable and the Flesh. By Michael Lewis. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
Children of Chaos. By Juan Goytisolo. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
SINCE the apologetic strain in literature entered 
a phase of dominance about a century and a half 
ago, the need to explain why art, against all the 
appearances, is a worthy, or perhaps the worthiest, 
human activity has begotten the equally cogent 
need for artists to make it plain what manner of 
men they are. The Governors show them the gate, 
but they linger, indefatigably explaining that they 
cannot be done without; for all their queer non- 
conformity and proud inutility they give truth and 
savour to the life of the citizen, and the impas- 
sioned expression (if there is one) to the counten- 
ance of all science. This apologia is a principal 
theme in all modern poesis, including fiction, so 
there is no particular surprise in finding, in a 
week’s fiction, three portraits of the artist as one 
thing or another. 

Hesse’s novel has to come first; it is the most 
philosophical and diagrammatic treatment of the 
subject, and incidentally it is a quarter of a century 
old. Thus it is free from the accidents of con- 
temporaneity and so closer to the thing itself. Yet 
for a book with so much to say about Life it is 
curiously deficient in vitality. It is a parable. 
Goldmund is a boy of great beauty, Narziss, his 
monastic tutor, a young man of exceptional intel- 
lect. The monk sees that Goldmund’s way to truth 
lies through the world of the senses; the boy leaves 
the cloister and acts out his parts of dreamer, lover 
and poet, while Narziss stays on and becomes 
abbot. The progress of Goldmund is weightily 
related to Narziss’s advice that he should seek his 
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forgotten mother; he does this, as he wanders 
about medieval Germany, in an endless series of 
joyous love affairs. The life of the senses leads him 
to the discovery of his talent as a wood-carver 
(a statue of Narziss as St. John, a projected Eve 
based on his own mother), but he will not join a 
guild, since the settled life interferes with vagrancy 
and carnality. So he grows old on the roads, losing 
the glad animal movements and experiencing 
solitude, pain and poverty. A lecher, a murderer, 
he ends in gaol, having felt upon his pulses the 
agonies of birth and death. Narziss rescues him: 
he understands that everything, even beauty and 
sanctity, is born of sin, however full of spirit, and 
rooted in the grossest senses; the art that derives 
from sense creates the images which defy death 
as no analytic exercise of the intellect can do, 
Goldmund’s disorderly life was essential to his 
proper work, and illumined by God’s grace. When 
death comes to Goldmund it comes as his mother, 
as the image of Eve. The heart may sink at all this 
eternal feminine, at all the dull theses to be 
discerned even in this scanty summary; but the 
book is very distinguished. It lacks the force, the 
intellectual comprehensiveness, of Mann, and 
is not so upsetting; but it makes life hard for its 
fortuitous companions in this review. 

Mr. Marquand, himself an unusual graduate 
from pop writing to more ‘serious’ novels, has a 
playwright hero who has made money without 
forfeiting critical esteem—equally admired, as it 
were, by Mr. T. C. Worsley and Aunt Edna. Mr. 
Marquand is as skilful as his hero, and as a coolly 
nostalgic chronicler of the good time in New 
York and New England he has obvious attrac- 
tions. Behind the irony with which Thomas Har- 
row meets defeating circumstance is a similar 
bland irony of Mr. Marquand’s; through this 
double veil we occasionally glimpse a calculated 
pity. Throughout this long book the author sus- 
tains his gently alert, ironic dialogue. He is a very 
good writer; there is a comfortable feeling to be 
had from a sentence like ‘He loved her humour 
and her honesty’ when it comes from an author 
fully confident that after all the careful pages spent 
on the girl in question no reader could possibly 
dissent from this flat observation. Just as Harrow 
cannot help arranging every conversation and 
scene theatrically, or walk across a room without 
directing himself, so Mr. Marquand novelistically 
plots his effects. At the end there is a technically 
fascinating moment when Harrow inclines to- 
wards an effective, though rather cheap, curtain, 
but Marquand intervenes cleverly to prevent it. 
Underneath all, though perhaps not in very good 
condition, is the theme of the artist manqué, fully 
documented from mother on in a complicated 
series of flashbacks. 

Mr. Lewis’s book has this much in common with 
death, that one dislikes and respects it more and 
more as one goes on. It is extremely ambitious, 
badly over-written and over-plotted; as if in the 
early stages of diabetes it is inexplicably thirsty 
and angry. But so continuous is its energy and s0 
evident its intelligence that it is almost fraudu- 
lently easy to forecast further very good novels 
from Mr. Lewis. His hero is a bookseller-novelist 
who finds the flesh sad and has read practically all 
the books, including the Modern Novel and the 
literature of the Euthydemid dynasty of Bactria. 
He has, with a Greene-like melancholia, a Wolfe- 
like appetite for food, drink and women, and 
love changes him rather suddenly into a manic 
raconteur of a type I cannot place. He is preparing 
a biography of an important neglected novelist, 
and the girl is the novelist’s daughter. Though 
lecherous and mythomaniac and violent he has 
perfectly matured opinions on everything from 
Wagner and Sisley to the Labour Governmen! 
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and death. He blacks his girl’s eye and throws 
bottles at people he dislikes. When he loses the girl 
his search for her hits the West End like a tornado. 
The lovers’ conversations are of a standard of 
intellect and allusiveness that has to be seen to be 
believed. He is angry, it seems, because ‘there is 
no central citadel into which man can retire.’ He 
is proud and lonely. At twenty-eight he thinks 
nobody ever wrote a good novel till he was thirty, 
which makes Mr. Lewis’s symbolic age about 
twenty-nine. For all its preposterousness, its 
posing, its hangnail subplot, this book has a 
genuine furor; the author has thrown everything, 
including his views on what novels should be, into 
it. He says he dislikes the estranged-artist myth; 
but here, nevertheless, is a portrait of the artist 
as a claret-loving, well-dressed, educated, sardonic 
and angry young man. It is the sort of book a 
major novelist might omit from a collected edition 
thirty years on. 

Juan Goytisolo’s book has nothing to do with 
artists. It is about the murder of a child by a gang 
of boys brutalised by the Spanish Civil War. When 
the comparison (essentially irrelevant) with Lord 
of the Flies has ceased to bother the reader, this is 
evidently a distinguished book; to have achieved a 
kind of stillness—appropriate both to compassion 
and to art—with material so violent, is a notable 
feat of craft and concentration. Children of Chaos 
is translated, one would say very well, by the 
almost Omnicompetent Miss Brooke-Rose. 


FRANK KERMODI 


Ends of the Earth 


A Short Walk in the Hindu Kush. By Eric Newby. 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) Mr. Newby, already 
author of a splendid book about going to sea 
under sail, walked out of a fashion house in May- 
fair to undertake exactly what the title says, along 
with a young man from the Foreign Office who, 
although ‘his clothes had just the right mixture of 
the elegant and the dashing’—he was ‘the epitome 
of a young explorer,” had never done any climbing 
either. Without being in the least facetious, the 
book is very funny; without being heroic, it is in- 
formed with the spirit of adventure; without being 
didactic, it tells much about one of the least- 
known parts of Asia—Nuristan, between Afghan- 
stan and the Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic. 
One of the most emgaging travel books since 
Colonel Fleming was in his globe-trotting heyday. 

Babylon. By Albert Champdor. (Elek, 30s.) 
Sumptuously illustrated history of the Mesopo- 
lamian city, and its arts and crafts, from the days 
of Hammurabi to those of Nebuchadnezzar. Not 
in itself a travel book, but any visitor to present- 
day Iraq would be the richer for having it in his 
suitcase. 


Buried Gold and Anacondas, By Rolf Blom- 
berg. (Allen and Unwin, 28s.) A journey to the 
Upper Amazon, looking for Pizarro’s gold, and 
finding snakes four times as big as a man; long- 
haired bird-eating spiders; and ‘uncommonly 
savage’ crocodiles. Most agreeable to read about, 
ma London sitting-room. 

The Privilege was Mine. By Princess Zinaida 
Schakovskoy. (Cape, 16s.) Not many people who 
fled from the Revolution return to Russia, and 
Precious few princesses. The writer did so as the 
wife of a Western diplomatist, fifty years to the 
day after she had been born in Moscow. Still 
Russian-speaking, she saw and heard much, in 
‘own and country, not usually seen and heard by 
foreigners, The princess can hardly be expected 
10 like the régime, but she is judicious about it 
aid its problems: she believes that the interven- 
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tion in Hungary was made belatedly because re- 
luctantly, and that it could have been avoided, to 
the Kremlin’s relief, had Nagy been as skilful as 
Gomulka. 

Behind the Lianas. By Henry Larsen an.i May 
Pellaton. (Oliver and Boyd, 18s.) The most un 
affected sort of travel book, for the most un- 
affected sort of reader: Henry Larsen, a Swiss of 
Danish origin, had always wanted to visit French 
Guiana, and he did, and became fascinated by 
tropical birds and Creole cooking, and Negro and 
Indian myths and legends. 


Peacocks and Pipelines. By Elizabeth Bal- 
neaves. (Lutterworth, 15s.) Miss Balneaves took 
her camera and her clichés across Pakistan and 
India, from Baluchistan to Bengal, sketching and 
photographing the most poverty-stricken people, 
and their ancient customs, as well as the new 
industrial installations of modern India. There is 
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much that is fascinating in her view of the two 
worlds, cheek by jowl, and much that is improb- 
able, such as that Bulganin and Khrushchev, in 
Calcutta at the same time as the author, were 
‘terrified out of their wits’ by the enthusiastic 
crowds. 


Expedition Everyman. By S. B. Hough. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) Paper-backed primer 
on travel by small car or scooter, with caravan 
or tent, and invaluable to anyone trying to do 
Europe on the cheap, by whatever means, and 
especially for those doing it for the first time, 
and without any languages. Various recommended 
itineraries through France, Italy and Switzerland 
that can be covered in a fortnight with the smallest 
vehicles, and at the lowest cost, also include tips 
about French coffee, what picnic food to buy, and 
suchlike hints that even old hands will welcome. 


CYRIL RAY 


SCRIBE” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 464: 


Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were invited to compose clerihews on words formed from initials, e.g., WHO, 


NAAFI, ERNIE, SUNFED. 


A suBJECT which some appeared to find rather 
difficult; the entry was large, as is usually the case 
with clerihews, but inspiration rather hard to 
come by. There were, of course, the customary 
few who did not know what a clerihew was—for 
whose benefit | will quote my favourite example, 
which | think contains all the characteristics of 
that delightful verse form: 

Cecil B. de Mille, 

Rather against his will, 

Was persuaded to leave Moses 

Out of The Wars of the Roses. 

Some competitors tended to use groups of 
initials, like NUT or PAYE, which are referred 
to as initials and not as the words they make. 
These I could not really accept. There were some, 
| admit, which I had never heard of and I have 
to accept the assurance of Frank Pavry, who has 
at his disposal the Year Book of International 
Organisations, that ISAW, IRTU, UIMP and 
IOOTS not only exist but are pronounced as spelt! 

On the basis of half a guinea per clerihew, | 
suggest prizes of one and a half guineas for 
H. A. C. Evans, one guinea for Allan M. Laing, 
and half a guinea each for Douglas Hawson, 
Rhoda Tuck Pook, J. Legg, R. A. McKenzie, 
J. A. Lindon, Gloria Prince, and Admiral Sir 
W. M. James. Runners-up are G. H. Baxter, 
P. W. R. Foot, Frank Pavry and Joyce John- 
son. Honourable mention also to Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod, A. D. Hepburn, Agnes Kennett, Alas- 
tair Ross, James S. Fidgen, W. G. Daish, F. G. 
Cracknell, Nancy Gunter, Goodwill, and G. J. 
Blundell. 


PRIZES 
(H. A.C. EVANS) 
There's no hidalgo 
In NALGQO, 
Only clerks 
And chaps that look after parks. 


When one of the Other Rankers 
Gets jankers 

Or a strafe, he 

Finds comfort with NAAFI. 


Tribes 
Of scribes 

Are PEN 

Men. 

(ALLAN M. LAING) 
We may yet see ZETA 
Dancing the veleta: 
Surely some day 
Science will go gay? 
* Spectator Competition Report Indicating Best 
Entries. 





Ihe NAAFI 

Ls a sort of caafi 

Where soldiers are rude 
About the food. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
FANY 
Was Mummy and Granny; 
Someone ought to have written 
“The Yeowomen of Britain.’ 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
Some folk consider NATO 
About as much good as a cold potato: 
Is there no way 
To encourage a réchauffé? 


(J. LEGG) 
GATT: 
Phat 
Reminds me of tariff mathematics 
And sometimes of automatics. 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
Thought Macmillan: ‘You've a name big 
cnough for shipment, 
Electronic-Random-Number-Indicator- 
Equipment. 
I'd better turn ‘e 
Into ERNIE.’ 


(J. A. LINDON) 
The next girl as hot as ZETA 
«(When I meet her) 
Must expect 
The ‘pinch effect.’ 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Only a few know 
All the members of UNO. 
Burma is one, but who knew? 
U Nu? 


(ADMIRAL SIR W. M. JAMES) 
What I like about WHO 
Is no one knows what they do. 
We still wait to be told 
Ihe cure for a cold. 


SPECTAPOR COMPETITION No. 467 
Set by Russell Edwards 


The public library borrower often makes his 
choice on the basis of the first few words of a 
book. Competitors are asked to give the opening 
sentence, in each case, of the as yet unwritien 
book they would take without hesitation and of 
the one they would avoid like the plague. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
467, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by February 
3. Results on February 13. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


LORD ALDENHAM’S REVIEW 


Tue Annual Genera! Meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held in London on February 11. 

The following are extracts from the Statement by 
the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Aldenham, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 1958: 

It is with the greatest sorrow that I have to tell you 
that Mr, C. D. Hely-Hutchinson, who had served as a 
Director for nearly twenty-five years, died in Novem- 
ber last, a few days after his ill-health had compelled 
him to retire. Lord Dudley, who joined our Board 
in 1937, also retired during the year on medical 
advice. 

In December 1958 we welcomed to the Board Sir 
Walter Barrie, four times Chairman of Lloyd’s, and 
Major-General C. A. L. Dunphie, Managing Director 
of Vickers Limited. 

The General Management suffered a great loss when 
Mr. L. E. Eldridge retired in June after nine years as 
a Joint General Manager. He was succeeded in that 
office by Mr. R. E. Elliott, formerly an Assistant 
General Manager. 

Our profit for the year of £2,069,747 was some 
£217,000 higher than in 1957 and the satisfactory 
trading experienced in 1958 has enabled us to pay a 
final dividend of 1/6d. per “are on the “B” shares, 
making for the year 2/6d. per share compared with 
2/3d. per share in 1957. 


RESTORATION OF FREEDOM 

The factors affecting our trading figures this year 
have been numerous, the most significant being the 
persistent downward trend in the Bank rate and the 
restoration, after many years’ absence, of the freedom 
we enjoy in the conduct of our business. 

Our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts have 
increased by over £36 million to a new peak figure of 
£917 million but much of our increase in this item is 
in the form of Deposit Account balances upon which 
we are paying interest. Incidentally, I am pleased to 
record a very large increase in the numbers of the new 
accounts opened during the year—indeed the largest 
increase on record. 

Advances have increased substantially, by £53 
million, a pleasing indication of the needs of our 
customers and our present ability to satisfy them 
wherever we can properly do so. The rate of earnings 
on our Loans and Overdrafts has fluctuated with the 
various changes in Bank rate, the average being 
rather lower than in 1957. 

We have switched in some measure into British 
Government Securities and it is. eminently satisfac- 
tory to report that the deficiency in terms of market 
value has now disappeared from our Balance Sheet: 
once again we have not used reserves to write down 
our holdings. 


PARTICIPATION IN HIRE-PURCHASE 


Our Trade Investments reflect the purchase of a 20 
per cent interest in the Mercantile Credit Company 
Limited, which we undertook after careful considera- 
tion of the desirability of obtaining a participation in 
the field of hire purchase finance, about which we are 
wholly satisfied: we are hopeful that our total invest- 
ment in this Company of some £2 million, of which 
we have paid one-quarter to date, will be of benefit 
to our profits in the years ahead. 

Once again by far the largest of our outgoings, 
payments to or for the benefit of our Staff, has risen; 
there has been a modest increase in our Staff numbers. 
I am pleased to say that relations between the Board 
and Management of the Bank and our Staff Associa- 
tions, both Clerical and Non-Clerical, have continued 
to be excellent. 

While we have had a full share in developments in 
domestic banking generally in 1958, we have not 
thought it necessary to advertise a special cheap 
restricted Current Account. As a Bank which has 
traditionally sérved the private customer, we have 
always given careful consideration to his particular 


needs and I am confident that we remain as fully 
competitive in this service as we have always been. 

1958 has been another year of gratifying growth in 
our Overseas business. 

We are grateful to the whole staff of the Parent 
Bank for their efficient and loyal services, Our thanks 
also go out to the Staffs of the Ulster Bank—which 
had an excellent year’s trading and of Westminster 
Foreign Bank, which in a not very easy year has also 
done well. 

CONFIDENCE IN CURRENCY 

In September 1957 confidence in the international 
value of the pound sterling was not very strong 
abroad, and severe steps were taken to remedy the 
situation: but it was not until well into 1958 that 
there was any certainty that the desired results of 
checking inflation and restoring confidence in our 
currency had been achieved. 

It is probable that the obvious determination of the 
Government to maintain the value of the pound even 
at the cost of some slight loss of production was an 
important factor in this success: but there were of 
course other factors such as the encouraging stability 
of the value of our exports and the continued fall in 
the prices of our imports. 

The recession in the United States caused industrial 
production there to fall steeply from September 1957 
until April 1958: but since then well over half of that 
fall has been recovered. Europe has also experienced 
a minor recession. The worst feature of the set-back 
in world industrial production was that it caused a 
fall in commodity prices with a consequent loss of 
income to the primary producing countries. Loans 
have been made during 1958 by the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund to Overseas 
Sterling Area countries: the effect on primary 
producing members of the Sterling Area of the 
reduced demand for their exports was also eased by 
the way in which they drew on their sterling balances : 
large drawings by Sterling Area countries were more 
or less equalled by the inflow of foreign money. Our 
very healthy balance of payments—£334 million in 
the first six months of 1958—has been used principally 
to increase the gold and dollar reserves, and to make 
long-term investment in the rest of the Sterling Area 
and in Canada. 

During 1958 the reserves in fact increased by £284 
million to £1,096 million at the end of the year. They 
are, however, still too slender for comfort, especially 
in view of the known claims on them in the coming 
months. At New Delhi the decision was taken, largely 
at the instigation of this country, to strengthen the 
resources of the I.M.F.; this strengthening of the 
1.M.F. will add to the stability of the pound. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 

In December it proved possible to announce legal 
convertibility of sterling held by residents abroad: a 
step which is already helping to increase the income 
from our foreign business, and which is welcome too 
in that it implies that the Government do not intend 
to permit expansion to lead to renewed inflation. 

The price of the restraint necessary to achieve these 
successes has been a slight fall in industrial produc- 
tion during the year, and some increase in unemploy- 
ment and lessening of overtime earnings. It was, 
however, natural and proper that, as soon as stability 
had been attained steps should be taken towards 
renewed expansion. At the end of July the credit 
squeeze was Officially ended and freedom of competi- 
tion between the banks was thereby restored. 
Advances from the Clearing Banks have moved up 
sharply since July, though not more than was to be 
expected after the long period of repression: in this 
connection the introduction of personal loans for 
current expenditure has had its effect. 

Some of our senior officials, in visits to the United 
States over the last few years, studied the results of 
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the personal loans schemes operated by American 
banks, and their reports convinced us that the businesg 
would be useful to the community and profitable to 
ourselves, and should be introduced as soon as 
Government policy permitted. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that before the credit squeeze we 
regularly made loans on the security of personal 
character and the prospects of the business. 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS 

When ending the credit squeeze the authorities 
decided, pending the report of the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee, to.take power to call for Special Deposits if 
necessary to control bank lending. I regret this 
decision, and trust that the power may never be used, 
I would have thought a better method would be for 
the Government itself to refrain from creating an 
excessive volume of credit. 

So far the result of steps towards re-expansion has 
been most apparent in the sale of consumer goods 
but reports from our Branches still give little sign 
that private industry is resuming investment in plant 
and buildings on the scale necessary to increase the 
future prosperity of our industries. 


GOOD FEATURES IN NATIONAL RECOVERY 


There have been many good features in the 
recovery achieved during 1958. The Savings Move- 
ment has been increasingly successful; less time has 
been lost in industrial disputes; and there has been 
wider recognition of the fact that full employment 
can be secured only when our costs of production are 
kept in line with those of our competitors: 

Our farmers have had an arduous and disappointing 
year. After early promise of good yields, for some 
months it seemed that bad weather would make the 
1958 harvest a disastrous failure: but in the end, 
though harvesting costs were high, the yield of cereal 
crops will probably not prove to be very greatly 
below the average of the last five years, The Govern- 
ment have introduced a Bill to give further help to 
small farmers. 

A CAUTIOUS OUTLOOK 

The prospects for 1959 have to be viewed with 
caution. There seems no certainty that the West is 
nearer to an accommodation with Russia, and there 
is considerable danger in the possibility of a Western 
European split over the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Area. It was easy to 
French anxiety about the Free Trade Area, when her 
price level was not competitive, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the recent devaluation of the franc will 
have removed this obstacle to agreement. At the same 
time, the fact that France has liberalised her trade in 
accordance with her obligations to O.E.E.C. has gone 
a long way towards answering our complaint about 
discrimination against non-Common Market coun- 
tries. 

Recent reports from the ship-building, textile and 
coal mining industries do not indicate mugh early 
improvement: and the heavy fall in the volume of 
imports of the raw materials of our main industries 
during 1958 does not give cause to expect a rapid 
up-turn in production. Moreover just as the reserves 
have gained by the using up of raw materials for 
exports, so they will suffer when the stock of raw 
materials comes to be made good. The latest figures 
for manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials suggest 
that their running down may not go very much 
further and that before many months industry may 
find it necessary to start re-building those stocks. A 
possible immediate stimulant to several industries 
would be to declare that there will be no important } 
alteration in purchase tax this year: there is always 4 
considerable reluctance to buy during the months 
before the Budget if a change downwards in purchase 
tax is generally expected: and we are told that the 
next three months may see more unemployment. Bul 
the Budget date is generally in April: a long time © § 
wait if unemployment trends continue upwards. 

Since profits have been harder to earn the revenue 
may be less buoyant than of late, and there are many 
clamorous calls on the Public Purse: but this should 
not deter the Chancellor from fulfilling the faint 
hopes he has given of a reduction in taxation, which, 
as the Cohen Committee suggests, would be 4 | 
important stimulant to production. 
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THE ECONOMISTS AN 


By NICHOLAS 


THE bankers’ thunder on the 
economic front, reverberating 
from their annual statements, has 
been stolen this year by the first 
issue Of a two-monthly review 
from the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 
We must all be grateful to the 
Ford Foundation and the con- 
tributors from the industrial and 
financial world who have made 
this publication possible. The 
editor is the Cambridge economist Mr. Robert 
Neild, and as he did a stint of duty not long ago 
in the economic section of the Treasury we can 
assume that there has been close co-operation 
between the Institute and the Whitehall statis- 
ticians. | would be less than human if | did not 
devote a critical column to its first bulletin, for it 
supports the view of the economy I have been 
taking and the recommendations | would venture 
to make to Mr: Amory for his second (and maybe 
last) Budget. 

The main thesis of these research economists is 
ihat the country is emerging slowly from a mild 
recession brought about by reduced stock-building 
and by a fall in exports. They take the c_ timistic 
view that exports may have reached bottom 
with which I am inclined to agree, since strenuous 
elforts are being made to extend credits to 
countries in trouble—but | think they should have 
stressed more strongly the reason for the sharp 
drop in stock-building in the first half of 1958 
the dear money and credit squeeze initiated by 
Mr. Thorneycroft. From a quarterly rate of £101 
million in 1957 (at 1954 prices) stock-building 
fell to £40 million in the first quarter of 1958 and 
to £10 million in the second quarter. In the third 
quarter stocks were actually run down by £20 
million. Disinvestment continued in the last quar- 
ter, but the authors of the bulletin expect that this 
will come to an end in the first quarter of 1959 
in view of the re-expansion measures taken by 
the Government. The rise in wholesalers’ stocks 
reported by the Board of Trade suggests that they 
may be right. 

At the year end industrial production was no 
higher than in 1955 and the Bulletin puts the gross 
domestic product in the third quarter of 1958 at 
£4,080 million (at 1954 prices) which was slightly 
below the quarterly average for 1956. It measures 
the fall in total demand up to that point at £368 
million per annum, or 2 per cent., but while this 
may correctly be described as a ‘slight’ recession 
it must be borne in mind that while expansion was 
slowing down productive capacity generally was 
growing. The least optimistic estimate by the 
Institute gives the increase in industrial capacity 
at 6} per cent. over the last two years. It is surpris- 
ing that in spite of this the improvement in pro- 
ductivity has been negligible, but most firms have 
been reluctant to dismiss labour as output fell. The 
Bulletin explains the failure of engineering, the 
largest employer of labour, to increase produc- 
livity by the fact that there was no strong pressure 
lo reduce costs. 

The upshot of this analysis is that the recovery 
envisaged is not strong enough to make anyone 
feel very confident and vote Conservative. The 
general level of demand is only likely to rise 
gradually. So are exports. Fixed investment will 
not change substantially, for the expected increase 
Mm public investment will merely offset a slight 
decline in private investment. Consumer spending 
on durable goods has risen sharply as a result of 
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easier and cheaper credit, but this is less than 
10 per cent. of the total consumers’ expenditure 
which is slow-moving because real incomes are 
not expected to rise substantially. As there is still, 
on the Institute showing, a considerable margin of 
excess Capacity in industry, which, with the present 
reserves of labour, would allow, it thinks, a rise 
in industrial production of 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. over the next two years, there is clearly an 
overwhelming case for the release in the coming 
Budget of £200 to £300 million worth of additional 
buying power. The Economist was at pains to 
argue last week that this release should not take 
any other form than a reduction in income tax 
which, it believes, carries less risk to sterling. 

I was delighted to see that Lord Aldenham, in 
his annual statement to the Westminster Bank, 
endorses this argument. Although consumption is 
rising he sees little sign that private industry is 
resuming investment on the scale needed to in- 
crease prosperity. The economy is in need, he 
says, of further incentives to expansion and he 
calls on the Chancellor to reduce taxation and to 
make an immediate announcement regarding pur- 
chase tax to prevent the usual pre-Budget reluc- 
tance to buy. There is no reason why Mr. Amory 
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should not make some cuts in purchase tax as well 
as reduce income tax to the more reasonable 
figure of 7s. 6d. in the £. 

If the Labour opposition objects that it is wrong 
and improvident to stimulate consumer spending 
against investment spending, the Institute answers 
that government measures to stimulate private 
investment would meet with very little response 
at the moment. To regain investment confidence 
most private firms would require first an expan- 
sion in demand and output. But there is a case, it 
adds, for more social investment and for more 
public investment in basic industries, so that 
future expansion is not hampered by inadequate 
roads or by shortages of power and steel. 

The Institute is to be congratulated on an excel- 
lent piece of economic analysis and on the sanity 
of its proposals. Mr. Amory need not wait for his 
Economic Survey: he can begin working on this 
study with profit. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


O understand the wave of profit-taking which 
"Tig the publication in Monday’s papers 
of the drop in the election chances of the 
Conservatives it must be appreciated that every- 
One is expecting a market correction after so steep 





Right Hon, The 
THE past year has been one of the most eventful 
in the history of the Bank, by reason of the 
innovations made in banking service, the 
publicity attracted at home and abroad by these 
developments, and the volume of new business 
that has come to the Bank as a direct or indirect 
consequence of them. Up to the end of Decem- 
ber we had made over 45,000 personal loans, for 
sums averaging about £160, and the amount 
outstanding on them is nearly £7m. Analysis of 
the purposes for which the loans have been taken 
shows that over one-third of them by number. 
and over one-half by amount, have been for the 
purchase of motor vehicles. The demand has 
been evenly spread throughout the country. We 
have also been gratified by the immediate res- 
ponse to the Personal Cheque system. Large 
numbers of Personal Cheque Accounts are being 
opened every day, at branches throughout the 
country, and the average balance on such 
accounts has exceeded our expectations. 
Turning to national affairs Lord Monckton 
says: At the moment, the disquieting aspects of 
the domestic position have to do with production 
and employment. The higher figures of unem- 
ployment and short-time working are in them- 
selves disturbing; so is the fact that the 
| productive capacity of industry—greatly enlarged 
| by heavy capital investment—is not being fully 
used. No doubt the situation is in part to be 
regarded as an easing of unhealthy tension; but 
it would be wrong to shut our eyes to the risk of 
positive recession. The real test will come when, 
in the spring of this year, the indices show or fail 








MIDLAND BANK 


Viscount Monckton’s review of a most eventful year 


The following are extracts from the Statement issued to Shareholders by the Chairman, The 
VISCOUNT MONCKTON OF BRENCHLEY, 
ECV 0. ML. GL 


The one hundred and twenty-third Annual General Meeting of the Bank 
February 13 at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 


PL., ELMS. 
to show a seasonal improvement of average or 
more than average magnitude. 

In these days we look to Government as 
exercising major responsibility for modifying | 
the climate within which private industry and | 
trade are carried on. This extension of responsi- | 
bility is perhaps the most significant addition to | 
the functions of Government that has taken | 
place since the ‘thirties. The past year has 
brought us to the first occasion after the war on | 
which Government has been called upon to face | 
what, in the absence of positive action, might | 
merge into serious depression. The fact that 
Government recognizes its new responsibility, 
and has already acted upon it, is a source of 
reassurance; so also is the fact that it is better 
equipped, with statistics and other information, 
for its task than it has ever been before; and = | 
again that its discretionary powers to influence 
the economic situation are both wide-ranging 
and adaptable. 

There is and always must be a large element | 
of the “hunch” and the “intelligent guess” in the | 
efforts of any Government, however wise and | 
well-informed it may be. to maintain lasting 
equilibrium on a steadily rising trend. In my 
view, there is good reason to hope that action 
already taken, perhaps supplemented by further | 
steps in the same direction, will go far to bring 
about a resumption of general economic expan- 
sion coupled with monetary stability. There 
must, however. be a combination of well-judged 
action at Government level and sustained effort 
and enterprise in private business. 


will be held on 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH IN VOLUME 
OF BUSINESS 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited 
will ‘be held on February 13 at the Head Office, 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir Oliver 
Franks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E.: 

fhe profit for the year 1958, at 
£225,144 higher than last year and the dividends paid 
or proposed represent an effective increase from 13 
per cent. to 15 per cent. allowing for the enlargement 
of the capital by the issue of one new share for every 
two shares held. 

The business of the bank has shown a satisfactory 
growth over the year, and this applies to all categories 
of our domestic affairs; the number of our customers 
continues to increase as the banking habit spreads to 
a wider section of the population. 

Phe offers to purchase the Ordinary and Preference 
share capital of Olds Discount Company Limited were 
accepted to the extent of 99} per cent. of the Ordinary 
Share Capital and 97} per cent. of the Preference 
Capital. Steps are being taken to acquire the out- 
standing balance in each case. The purchases were 
made in conjunction with The National Bank of 
Scotland Limited and The Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land Limited and have since been transferred to a 
new holding company, Lloyds and Scottish Finance 
Limited, to which company the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland has similarly transferred its holding of 
shares in Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust Limited. 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland and Lloyds Bank 
each hold 50 per cent. of the capital of this company 
at a cost to us of £10,300,000. 

Our bank has also subscribed for 2,000,000 new 
ordinary shares of 5s. Od. each in Bowmaker Limited 
at 29s. 6d. per share, costing £2,950,000. 


NEW TRENDS IN BANKING 

The ending of the credit squeeze was rapidly 
followed by a number of interesting new departures 
in the field of banking. For our own part, we have so 
far felt that in the freer conditions we can once again 
fully serve the interests of our customers and of the 
general public without the introduction of special 
schemes for personal loans or for a class of customer 
entitled to less than the general services of the bank. 
The change in official policy did, however, provide an 
opportunity to put into effect our plans for participa- 
tion in hire purchase finance, the details of which have 
already becn mentioned. 

In the course of an extensive survey Sir Oliver 
Franks referred to the move towards convertibility, 
the: basic improvement in sterling, to the slowing 
down of industrial production, The European Econo- 
mic Community and trade with developing countries. 
Sir Oliver, concluding his review, said: 

Co-operation, not exclusiveness: that, surely, must 
be the guiding principle throughout the free world. 
The arrangements between the six countries of the 
Commen Market, the discussions in Montreal, are 
each in their own way recognitions of the growing 
interdependence between nations; yet neither of these 
groupings is sufficiently embracing by itself to pro- 
vide a satisfactory answer to the problems they set 
out to solve. Our interest is that a solution should be 
found of the difficulties in the relations of the Com- 
mon Market and of the developing countries with the 
rest of the free world which gives an extension of 
liberal trading policies over the widest possible area. 
But if we and others are to play our parts in finding 
a solution, it must be recognised that there is no 
constructive element in recrimination, It must be 
recognised that, given good will, a solution is com- 
pleteiy possible. And it is easy to foresee the verdict 
of future generations if we and others allow ourselves 
to get stalled in fruitless “Whodunit” policies. 





and long an advance in equity share prices. But 
the steady flow of investment buying from the 
new Unit Trust issues (Rothschilds are the latest 
sponsors) does not allow the correction to go very 
far. Naturally steel shares are the most vulnerable 
to domestic politics and oil shares to unfavourable 
winds blowing from Wall Street. I see no reason 
to rush out of the shares of companies engaged 
in the prosperous consumer goods trades. The 
National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search has this conclusion in its new bulletin: 
‘The prospects are best for the industries produc- 
ing consumer durable goods which are already 
benefiting from the rise in home sales... . 
Industries producing capital goods will probably 


| not experience much change in demand. The rise 


£2,727,535, is 





in public investment should broadly maintain 
building activity and will increase demand for 
certain types of equipment, for example, railway 
equipment . . . demand for other types of plant 
and machinery may remain weak.’ This seems to 
be a sound guide to industrial investment policy 
for the time being. 


Mergers and Mysteries 

The merger of UNITED DAIRIES with COW AND 
GATE can no doubt be justified on technical 
grounds, the first acquiring an important outlet 
and the second much-needed cash and a wider 
spread of interests, but as one who has favoured 
Cow and Gate as a special growth share I feel 
unattracted by the new set-up. There are talks of 
other mergers, for example, a_ take-over of 
BRITISH GLUES by MONSANTO. This has been 
denied? but why do British Glues 4s. shares re- 
cover smartly from any setback? Their price is 
once again over 20s. to yield under 4 per cent. 
on the last dividend of 20 per cent. paid out of 
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TEWARTS AND LLOYDS accounts to 

September 30, 1958, disclose that there has 
been a heavy drop in profits of the home group 
of companies, but those overseas suffered only a 
5 per cent. fall. The trading profit has fallen from 
£22,374,000 to £18,353,000 and the net profit from 
£9,016,000 to £6,642,000. The chairman, Mr. A. G. 
Stewart, reports a considerable reduction in the 
deniand for casing and pipe-line from the oil 
industry; exports for this industry account for 25 
per cent. of the total tubes production. The bank 
overdraft has increased from £4.5 million to £6.1 
million and there is a current tax liability of more 
than £10 million. In spite of these rather depres- 
sing facts, the chairman has no misgivings for the 
long-term future and is quite confident that the 
demand from the oil industry will revive and in 
due course greatly expand. There is the assurance 
that the company’s bankers will continue their 
assistance for a limited period, which rules out the 
immediate necessity for new capital. The dividend 
of 11 per cent. is very well covered by earnings 
of 55 per cent.; the £1 ordinary shares, now 
26s. 9d., yield 8.1 per cent. Mr. A. G. Stewart's 
further statement at the annual general meeting on 
February 10 will be awaited with great interest. 


Asquith Machine Tools have no doubt benefited 
from the increased activity in the motor industry 
and in part from the increased manufacturing 
facilities installed last year. The £1 million of 
new money raised in April last for this expansion 
at Halifax may not yet have been reflected in 
profits. The increase in group profits (before tax) 
from £699,600 to £815,100 justifies an increase in 
the dividend from 25 per cent. (forecast on the 
enlarged capital) to 30 per cent. It is now proposed 
that there should be a one-for-one free scrip 
issue and the chairman, Mr. R. W. Asquith, hopes 
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earnings of 45 per cent. Something appears to be 
‘going on.’ Another take-over rumour is asso- 
ciated with BRITISH OXYGEN, whose shares have 
lately been a rising market. This, however, can be 
merely in anticipation of good results to be 
announced in five weeks’ time for the year ending 
September. An increase in last year’s dividend of 
10 per cent, is expected in the market. At 53s. 6d. 
the shares would certainly rise if 15 per cent. were 
paid. A take-over talk which I can positively deny 
is that of CUSSONS AND SONS, whose 2s. ‘A’ shares 
have recently risen to 8s. to yield 6 per ce..t. 
UNILEVER are not interested, but the market was 
pleased by the increase in dividends equivalent 
to 24 per cent. on an annual basis. Trading results 
since the end of the year have been enlarged by 
the inclusion of those of PC Products, makers of 
the ‘1001’ carpet cleaner, and in due course much 
higher dividends will be seen. 
Gold Shares 

There has been a fairly strong recovery in gold 
shares on the first signs in America that some Con- 
gressmen are dissatisfied with the price of gold. It 
is true that so far they have suggested raising only 
the domestic price of gold, but the growing 
anxiety over the hardness of the dollar will prob- 
ably keep American investors’ interest in South 
African gold shares very active. Of the developing 
OFS mines I have favoured WESTERN HOLDINGS at 
120s. 6d., but the Americans may go for AMERICAN- 
SOUTH AFRICAN INVESTMENT TRUST. This company 
was formed not long ago by Dillon Read, who 
acquired its holdings at below market prices. It 
is exempt from both US and South Afriéan tax 
and it tends to reinvest most of its dividends. The 
shares issued at $28 are now $274 N.Y. and are 
ideal for surtax payers. 


Y NOTES 


to maintain the equivalent rate of dividend—15 
per cent. next year. The 5s. ordinary shares, on 
the announcement, rose by 2s. to 28s. 9d., and 
are now yielding 5.3 per cent. The company has 
already made an offer to acquire all the capital 
of Kitchen and Wade, whose chairman does not 
recommend acceptance; further news will no 
doubt be given by the chairman, Mr. Asquith, at 
the forthcoming meeting. 

Hastings and Thanet Building Society was re- 
ported in these notes last week as having just 
acquired the Sheerness and Gillingham Permanent 
Building Society. During last year engagements of 
the Lake District Permanent Building Society, the 
St. James’s Building Society, and the Cranbrook 
and District Mutual Building Society, were also 
acquired. After these transfers combined assets 
will exceed £30 million. For 1958 the Society's 
advances to house purchasers increased by 
£110,000. Total cash and _ resources were 
£1,215,000 higher at £3,803,000, and the liquidity 
ratio is up from 10.7 per cent. to 13.5 per cent.. 
a very satisfactory result. 

Leicester Permanent Building Society an- 
nounces the success of their offer of fixed-term 
shares and deposits with their results for 1958. 
This offer, says the chairman, Mr. A. D. Car- 
michael, has exceeded all expectations. The results 
reflect this in the total receipts from investors, 
which were £10,449,900, an increase of £3,460,700 
over 1957. The total amount now invested in fixed- 
term shares and deposits exceeds £5 million. The 
rate payable on shares (since October 1, 1958) has 
been reduced to 3} per cent. and the rate charge 
able for new mortgages to 6 per cent. Advances 
in 1958 amounted to £8,705,200, an all-time 
record. The society presents a strong balance sheet 
with liquid assets of £7,227,400 against £5,422,100. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. Gd. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1- 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A NEW FILM COMPANY spccialising m Com- 
mercial Television requests applications from 
Experienced Technicians of ali grades. Write 
Box 4416 

BBC requires Programme Assistant in its Arabic 
Service in London. The Service broadcasts for 9} 
hours a day, and transmissions include news 
bulletins, talks, music, features, variety and every 
type of broadcast programme. First-class know- 
ledge of Classical Arabic, good standard of cul- 
wre and education, knowledge of Engbish and 
an attractive speaking voice are essential. A 
very good standard of English gnd any special 
knowledge of music or ability tn original writ- 
ing, acting and producing will be an advantage. 
Selected candidates will be required to pass 
vice and written tests. Appointment for three 
years (with possible extension) at fixed salary 
of £960 p.a. (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptiona!). Prospects of promotion during en- 
gagement. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.9S8 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, Loa- 
don, W.1, within fourteen =. 


BBC requires Producer, Talks and Topicality 
Unit, West Region, to produce talks, talks fea- 
tures and especially contributions to magazine 
programmes drawing on material in Devon and 
Cornwall, mainly for Sound though similar 
work will increasingly be required for Television. 
Good education and wide interests essential 
Knowledge of the West Country, journalistic 
aptitude and good microphone personality highly 
desirable. Based in Plymouth. Salary £1,105 
possibly higher if qualificattons exceptional) 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,55@ p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 


G.851 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days 


DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT requires a firsi- 
class lettering artist for presentation and finished 
work. A very high standard only will be con- 
sidered..-Apply first to Business Manager, 37 
Duke Street, London, W.1. 

TEACHERS FOR’ BRITISH 
The British Columbia Provincial Department 
of Education is interested in obtaining the 
names of qualified British secondary and elemen- 
tary school teachers desirous ef emigrating 
to British Columbia for September, 1959. Appli- 
hould be under the age of 45 years and 
must have complicted a formal course of teacher- 
taining or hold a diploma in Education. For 


COLUMBIA. 


cants 


secondary school certificates, applicants must 
hold also a recognised University degree or 
equivalent. Interviews with a representative who 


has authority to make appointments to schools 
in British Columbia will be arranged in Feb- 
tuary, Marcle and April for those who eligibility 
for certification has been determined. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to the Agent 
General for British Columbia, 1 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

HEADMASTER, salaried, for boys’ preparatory 
boarding school in Scotland, £1,200 p.a. and 
residential emeluments. State qualifications and 
experience in full, and name referces.—Box 4438. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
stall (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644, 
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GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA. 
Male Social Welfare Officer, preferably 30 to 
40, required to establish an@ organise adult 
probation work in the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. Experience in adult probation work 
essential, also a professional qualification in this 
or in Social Science. One-tour centract of 12-18 
months. Salary at appropriate point in scale 
2798 to £1,530. Gratuity on completion of en- 
gagement. Outfit and children’s allowances. 
Genesous home leave on full pay. Free passages. 
Quarters at low rental. Low local taxation. 
Further particulars and application forms from 
the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, %W.1, quoting BCD 130/14/0S. 


FEDERAL 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CEREMONY AND THE CRAFTS TODAY, 
with selected work by ERIC GILL, 


until 2ist February, at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 
1617 Way Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
Men.-Fri. 10-5. Sat. 10-12.30. 


Admission Free. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Stact. W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES,  tEcicester Sa. 
ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. Also. 
the Robert Banks Colleetion. 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 
Until 2%h. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 


Street. Londen, W.1. SIX BRITISH PAINTERS: 
BALLARD, BURR, DANIELS, DAVISON, 
MASON, WHISHAW. 

PERSONAL 


A NICE DISH of cold meats is all the better 
when served with Rayner’s Mango Chutney 
from all good grocers. 

BACHELOR, aged 45. private means. seeks con- 
genial) occupation. Small salary, Excellent refer- 
ences.--Box 4470. 

CONFERENCES, House Parties, Retreats. Few 
dates still available at Quaker Conference Centre 
Write Warden, Old Jordans, near Beaconsticld, 
Bucks 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 


World. Free booklet Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington 
EXPERIENCED business man would finance 


and take part in worthwhile business venture. 
Please state in confidence. adequate particulars 
to enable proposition to be assessed. Only sound 
projects that can stand thorough investigation 
will be considered--Bon 4481 





FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘aw pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3 
KNI 9906. 


HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com- 
mitted by consenting adults in private. If you 
think that the law sheuld be changed, write to: 
The Secretary, The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Rooms 27-29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 

HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing. in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxicty.—-R. K. Brian. 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1. 

KENSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by pest. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. DX. 

MOSAIC-MURALS, Tabics or Do-lt-Yourself. 


Visit er write The Mosaic Centre, 6 Portman 
Mews South, Portman St., W.1. 

N.§,C.R.—the Cancer Relief Fund--regularly 
assists thousands of the most necessiteus cancer 
patients in the British Isies. BENEFITS paid last 
vear exceeded £80.000. Donors of £10 may be 
granted LIFE MEMBERSHIP, but smalier 
amounis are gratefully acksowledged.—-National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7). Presi- 
dent : Countess Moesnthatten of Burma, C.1.. 
G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 4 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

ORIGINAL OPENING, preferably realm Tele- 
vision Show Business, sought by young woman 
(Public School) with more ambition than experi- 
enee. Knowledge typing. Car driver.—-Box 4469. 
QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committce, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
beehives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products, The 


Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
chure on request. 

REDUCING NERVOUS STRESS: Talk by 
Eric de Peyer, Teacher of the F. M. Alexander 
Technique, Wednesday, February iith, 7.30 p.m. 
7 Wellington Square, S.W.3, Those interested 


invited. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W .2 
fel: AMBassador 4041. 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year's subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent from 
the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is opened 
as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 

99 Gower Street, London, WCi 
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THEATRE WEEK-END. 20-22 Feb. Vistist 
Arts, R. Court & Theatre Workshops. Discus- 


sions. B. & B. “Encore,"’ 25 Howland St., W.1. 
THE PERFECT MARRIAGE — Hot buttered 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. A Golden 
Wedding. 


YOUR MONEY can still carn 10% per annum 
in a Calder Credit Limited Deposit Account 
Amounts of £10 and multiples thereof accepted 

Write for full details to Calder Credit Limited, 
29 Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


“L3 WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 
HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, costs only 3 6 
in bookshops, less than the price of 20 cigareties 
It may help you! By post, 3/10.— Duckworth, 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 


WANTED 


PLEASE HELP voung couple getting married as 
soon as possible with nothing in the world, who 
are desperate for an unfurnished flat at £250 p.a. 
in Victoria area, by March. Would buy curtains 
and carpets at a low price. References. Write 
Bex 4380, of ring GRO 3401 (ext. 239) between 
9 and 10 a.m. 


EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.Bcon., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.Th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas, Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dem. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-¢xam.) courses in business subjects.--Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
cram. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, £.€.4 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 


and intensive 14-week courses.-.Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'’S, Addison § Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 49-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 4306 (3 lines). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 


in’ Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Secretarial Practice 


Book-keeping and 
Prospectus : The Oxford & 


County Secretarial College. 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD, 1959-60. Applica- 


ons are invited from British students for scho- 
larships offered by Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iccland, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands Norway 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia. The awards are mainly for 
university graduatcs and undergraduates and are 
tenable for periods varying from a few wecks 
to 12 months during the academic year 1959-40, 
Full particulars and application forms, for which 
@ stamped (3d.) self-addressed adhesive label 
should be sent, are obtainable from The British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1, or from 
any British Council office in the United Kingdom. 


SUNNY HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Somerset, 1959 ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 
Saturday, 14th March. SCHOLARSHIP of £100, 
or one or two EXHIBITIONS of £50, for 
Boarders over cleven.--Apply to the Secretary 
for entrance forms, which must be returned by 
13th February 





Continued Overleaf 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,028 


ACROSS 28 Ring the changes in tinges (6) 17 How tired the members of such 
a committee must get. . . (8) 

19 but not so, apparently, this old 

soldier! ¢7) 

As I can’t appear in a devilish 

disguise (7) 


1 How to get juice from a coconut 29 A willing performer? (8) 
tree? (8) 
5 Fashionable robe for the woman 


barrister? (6) 

Brief hesitation and I get going (8) 
Wound a sailor with a beetle (6) 
It’s just about all the colours of 
the rainbow (6) 

13 There’s a lot more effrontery in 

an unfinished garment (8) 

IS Encountered everybedy at the old 


4 


vo 


18 A gamble on a rough passage? 


; ACROSS. — 1 Patter. 4 Workaday. 10 
(5, 3, 4) Its inhabitants cught to be experts Tap-root. 11 Easeful. 12 Iridescent. 13 
23 ‘Ah, Love, could you and I with in packing (8) Ants. 15 Ice-caps. 17 Gathers. 19 Nascent. 
im ——’ (Fitzgerald) (8) Taxi awards in floor shows (8) Aggy gS So Timagel, 30 
24 anne that might save the Muses? 11 You're on fire, apparently, though pyeaier. ~ ._ sa 
) fireproof! (7) a ’ 
- IOWN.—1 Patrician. 2 Topside. 3 Exon- 
26 Artist is very much at home when 14 Marchers’ emblems look rather po 3 Querniont. 6 Kies. 7 Defence. 
it comes to fruit (6) forbidding (7) _ 8 Yelps. 9 Otic. 14 Straitlace. 16 Set-square. 
27 Artists who should know the 16 After a risky investment one has 18 Splendour. 20 Stepson, 22 Abfgail. 23 
ropes (8) broken rest (8) Comet. 25 Elbe. 26 Rita. 
‘ first oi of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second — of PRIZEWINNERS 
book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions me 
? : . : 4 a ~ ” We . I resa_ Coll . Roe- 
opened on Feb. 3. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1028, 99 Gower St., Eondon, WCI. ae : Baggy 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 Mud spattered round the doctor 
for the record (6) 21 The brokers are in! (6) 
Spineless I should be; is it clear? 22 Cooling drink for the 

huntsmaan ? (6) 
25 ‘The rough male kiss’? (4) 


(6) 
How the detted-line expert makes 
his demand in Berkshire? (7) 

In the soup! (4) * 


2 
3 
4 
Place, there’s the point (12) 6 ‘I will vanquish not my - 
my judges’ (Newman) (7) 
- 
8 
1 


DOWN 20 


— but 


Solution on February 6 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,026 


Manse ef Aberdalgic, Perth 





spirited 

















> 
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PAY WHEN YOU CAN 


although for the time 
being we cannot accept 
your money we still think 
you ought to read 


THE EGYPTIAN 
ECONOMIC anpb 
POLITICAL REVIEW 


Source of information, 
opinion and challenge 
from the nerve centre of 
Arab Nationalism. 


Monthly £2 per annum post paid. 
Payable when conditions permit. 


33 SHARIA AppEL-KHALEK 
SarwaT, Cairo, EGYPT 








Read PETER BROOK 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE 


2/+ from ali booksellers or 10/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street. London W1 














WINTER NUMBER JUST OUT 
THE 


PAINTER & SCULPTOR 


A new Quarterly Journal 

of the Visual Arts 

Edited by PATRICK HAYMAN 
This is a serious. well illustrated 
magazine. The winter number 
includes painting, sculpture, 
films and poetry. 

A year’s subscription costs Ils. 4d. post 

free. ($2 U.S.A.) 

Single copies 2s 10d. (50 cents) 

from 7 Montserrat Road, London, S W.15 


2/6 from good booksellers 








POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for General CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
Lendon, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., 
and others, LONDON UNiversiry ENTRANCE 
requirements, and the Final examinations for 
ExTerNat Decrees(B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.), Bax (1 & IL), and 
many other exams. Highly qualified Tutors, 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 


% PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 











Narway ON.-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 














WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL 

Grant Boarding School: 240 boys). 
Several Scholarships of up to £150 p.a. are 
offered in March, 1959. (Total boarding fees 
£226 p.a.) Sons of Ministers of Religion and of 
Persons living on retired pay are given special 
consideration, Candidates should have been born 
between March Ist, 1948 and February 28th, 
1949, or June Ist, 1945, and May 3ist, 1946. 
There are also offered a number of Free Tuition 
Places to boys of 10 or 11 who have been for 
at least two years in Grant-aided Primary 
Schools. Papers worked at present schools in 
weck of March 2nd-6th. Further particulars from 
Headmaster, West Buckland School, Barnstaple, 
Devon; applications submitted by February 2nd. 


(Direct 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE 
but I’ve been putting it off." No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time, 

The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprictors and editors, 
has helped thousands to success, by personal 
tuition by correspondence. It may help you. 
It costs nothing to enquire. Free advice and 
book from : Prospectus Department, LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 

‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 
Aeronautics, America, 
matics, Submarines. List 
83a Stamford Hill, N.16. 


BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a_ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


‘ENVOP Poetry quarterly—booking now for 
No, 7, Feb., edited by Carla Lanyon Lanyon, 
Editorial Board. Having been lucky in its world- 
wide contributors, this little mag. is on its way 
up. Price 2/- from ‘Seven Levels,’ North Place, 
Cheltenham, Glos 


KNOW-HOW MEANS Writing Success for you 
No Sales—No Fees tuitiqn, GIFT YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost magazine 
for Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test, R.2 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


SONORAMA, le magazine sonore de 
lactualité. No. 2 (17s. 6d., post 6d.) se trouve 
chez Hachette, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
©.25. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter 
esting free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS 
‘KNOW-HOW. GIFT YEAR‘S SUSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street 
No Sales—No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of 
London, W.1. 


Miscellaneous including 
Gems, Jews, Numis- 
1S from W, Forster, 


begins with 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC,, OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends,—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


E. NORWOOD, 2 Ollerton Road, Tuxford, 
Notts, will do typing (any length) script or 
tape. Basic rate 50 words for Id. Min. order 
500 words. Reduced charges over 5,000. 24-hour 
service. Foreign languages. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s, 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E, R, 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words.’ 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

24-HOUR SERVICE (WEEK-ENDS IN - 
CLUDED). TYPE AND TAPE SCRIPTS. 
TEMP. SECRETARIES. TRANSLATIONS, 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING. ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS. — FORUM, 17 NEW 
BOND ST., W.1. (HYD 1351/3514.) 





THE SPECTATOR, 


TYPING. 
—Box 4464 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words—Nancy McFar- 
fane, 96 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


2s. per 1,000 words; 3d. carbons.— 





SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, WHOLE FRUIT 
APRICOT JAM. The Most Exquisitely Tasting 
Apricot Jam ever offered for sale, First Grade 
Fresh Apricots and Pure Cane Sugar only in- 
credients. Direct from South Africa. 2 Ib. tins. 
6 for 26s, Post Paid. —- SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
CELLULAR BLANKETS 100% Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular paste! shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples.-Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. — H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ, Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—-Garlisol] Company, Fairlight. Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


QUALITY WINES FROM 6s, 6d. to 37s. 6d. 
Our mail order friends are numbered in hundreds 
and located ali over U.K. Red or White 6s. 6d. 
Bordeaux 6s. 9d. Rhone 7s. 11d. Beaujolais 
8s, 3d., etc. including leading Clarets and Bur- 
gundics up to 30s. or more. Please send card 
for list of 60 superb 1955 vintage wines, Clarets, 
Burgundies, German Wines; oldest Wine Shippers 
Eastern England. Apply PATEN & CO., 
Dept, S.P., Peterborough. 
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PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 64. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers, 
Why pay more? Patterns.—St. James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidere@ 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets, ete, 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels, Illustrated Catalogue from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 





ACCOMMODATION 
FLATS for impecunious M.Ps, and rich 
students-—-and others! We have them and we 
are CAPITAL FLATS. REGent 5131 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL pcople 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 


WANTED for six weeks, from January 31 
March 15 (when lease expires), girls to share 
maisonette near Radcliffe Gdns., S.W.5, with 
dhree others. Congenial company, own room, 2 
guineas a weck. Possibility of moving, together. 
References asked.—FLA 4499 morning of 
evening. 


WE WOULD like to rent a modest villa on 
Mediterranean from about July, 1959. to March, 
1960.—Box 4472 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continenta: cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 





HOLIDAYS, HOTELS AND TRAVEL 


HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY, 3-star. Com- 
manding panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered 
terraces, Excellent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated 
staff. COLOUR BROCHURE GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country 
Every comfort. 8 and 84 gns.—Fittleworth 61. 
1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter, This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed, A.A. and R.A.C. — 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country. Ss. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

SELECTED Hotels abroad personally inspected. 
Indep. Travel and inclusive Tours, Individual 
attention, Folder from Seven Seas Service, 32B. 
119 Oxford Street, W.1, REG. 4317 

WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS. Small, 
Intimate Hotel offers Comfort, Good Food. 
Centrally heated throughout, Club Licence, 
TV, Games Room, Terms weekly, 7)-8} till 
mid-May. Brochure Double Barn Hotel, 
Selsey, 281811. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . . . Why not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit, Illus. Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New Burlington 
St., Regent Street, W.1 (Regent 8866). 

FARM HOLIDAYS.—1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain’s best farm and country guest 
houses, county by county, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
(postage 6d.).—Farm Guide (s), 18 High St., 
Paisley. 

NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. Fur- 
nished cottage for two; all modern conveniences 
Superb situation. 3 to 6 guineas according 
season.—Mosedale, Moylegrove, Cardigan. 
NORTH PEMBS. COAST, Furnished house, 
sleep six. Beautiful secluded spot; 7 to 9 
guineas week.—Box 4478 

SHETLAND ISLES. Summer Holidays. Fur- 
nished quarters to let, labour-saving, sleep 4. 
Pleasant situation, facing sea.—Apply Box 4423. 





SUNNY ITALY-—-15 days’ unforgettable holiday 
on the Adriatic Riviera, only 29 gns., all in- 
clusive London-London. Free brochure from 
BRITALIA TOURS, 139. TRA 1728/9. 


WELSH AND PEAK FOREST CANALS now 
cruised by Hotel Boat. Brochure 6d.—Canal 
Voyagers. Diglis Basin, Worcester 


YUGOSLAVIA 


15-day holidays by air to OPATIJA, 

DUBROVNIK. and PULA. Also a 

DALMATIAN CRUISE, and a Fishing 
Holiday in SLOVENIA. 
Inclusive prices from 47 gns 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


15-day, 2-centre holiday by air to 
PRAGUE and CARLSBAD 
57 gns. 
Brochures /rom 

LORD BROTHERS 

54/62 Regent Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, W.1. 

Telephone : REGent 0845/7616. 


A FREE AIR TICKET.... 
to an exciting and wonderful holiday 
BEST HOTELS, FINEST BEACHES AND 


SUNSHINE 
LINGS TRAVEL 


MAJORCA fr 45 gns COSTA BRAVA fr 46 gns 
TORREMOLINOS fr 62 gns CAPRI & ISCHIA {r 65 gns 
RICCIONE, ADRIATIC RIVIERA fr 48 gn 
MONTE CARLO, FRENCH RIVIERA tr 50 gns 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN IF DESIRED 
EUROPA TRAVEL SERVICE (SP) 


53 Sunnycroft Road, Southall, Middlesex 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., LTD. 
Rent NEW cars at 
20, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 66931 
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